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OF THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


OF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


22ND, 1884. 


Professor W. H. Ftower, LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The PRESIDENT welcomed the members to their new rooms, 
and reviewed the history of the Institute and of the two pre- 
ceding Societies, from the original foundation of the Ethnological 
Society in 1843. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For tHe Liprary. 


From the GOVERNMENT OF THE PuNnJAB.—Report of the Census of 
the Punjab, taken on 17th February, 1881. 3 vols. 

From the AurHor.—Excursioni Paletnologiche in Valsolda nell’ 
Agosto e Settembre, 1883. By Pompeo Castelfranco. 

—— Gruppo Lodigiano della I* eta del ferro. By Pompeo 
Castelfranco. 

From the Bert Society.—Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie, 1884, Heft 1. 

From the Iranian AnTHROPOLOGICAL Socrety.—Archivio per 1’An- 
tropologia e la Etnologia. Vol. XIII, Fas. 3. 
VOL. XIV. H 


— 


90 List of Presents. 


From the Acapemy.—Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. Tran-- 


sunti. Vol. VIII, Fas. 7-9. 
Kongl. Vitterhets historie och Antiqvitets 


M&nadsblad. Argangen. 11, 12. 

From the R. Accapemia vet Lincet.—Atti Camera 
dei Deputati. Tornata del 15 Marzo, 1884. 

From the AssocraTion.— Proceedings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 3lst Meeting, Montreal, 
August, 1882. Parts 1, 2. 

Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association. Vol. VIII, No. 5. 

— The Journal of the Royal Historical and Archeological 
Association of Ireland. No. 56. 

—— Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, 1883. Huddersfield. 

From the Socrety.—Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de 

Lisboa. Nos. 4, 5, 1883. 

Bulletins de Ja Société d’Anthropologie de Paris, 1884. Fas. 1. 
— Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. No. 113. 
—— Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. April, 1884. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. LII, Part II, 
Nos. 2-4. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. No. IX. 
November, 1883. 

Bulletin de la Société de Borda, Dax. 1884, No. 1. 

—— Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. 
XVI, Part 1. 

From the Eprror.—The Journal of Mental Science. No. 129. 

—— Matériaux pour l’Histoire de !Homme. April, 1884. 

— “Nature.” Nos. 752, 754, 755. 

—— Panjab Notes and Queries. No. 6 

—— “Psyche.” April, 1884. 

—— Revue d’Anthropologie, 1884. No. 2. 

—— Revue Politique et Littéraire. Tom. XXXIIT, Nos. 13-16. 

—— Revue Scientifique. Tom. XXXIII, Nos. 13-16. 

— “Science.” Nos. 59-62. 

—— Timebri. Vol. II, Part 2, December, 1883. 


The election of W. Morris Beaufort, Esq., was announced. 


The Marquis of Lorne exhibited a collection of Ethnological 
objects from Canada, upon which Professor FLower, Mr. Park 
Harrison, Professor Rupert JONES, Miss MARSHALL, and Mr. 
BLOXAM made some remarks. 


The Director read a note by Sir RicHarp OWEN, on a portrait 
of an aboriginal Tasmanian. The PrEsIDENT, Mr. Bonwick, and 
Mr. MoncureE Conway took part in the discussion. 


The following paper was then read by the author :— 
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ETHNOLOGY of EGYPTIAN SupDAN. 
By Prof. A. H Kerang, B.A. 


THE decline of Christian and expansion of Muhammadan in- 
fluences in many parts of North Africa in recent times are 
curiously illustrated by the fate of the terms Nigritia, Negro- 
land, which in modern geographical nomenclature have been 
superseded by the synonymous Arabic word Suddn, or, more 
fully, Beled-es-Suddn, “ Land of the Blacks.” This expression 
is properly applied to the whole region lying between the 
Atlantic and Red Sea, and stretching from the Sahara and 
Egypt towards the Equator. It comprises three physically 
distinct divisions, West, Central, and East Sudan, draining 
respectively through the Niger, Senegambia, and some smaller 
coast streams to the Atlantic, through the Shary and Komadugu 
to the Tsad depression, through the Nile to the Mediterranean. 
Ethnically it is regarded by Lepsius’ as a land of transition 
between the Hamites of North, and the Negroes of South 
Africa, the only indigenous elements recognised by him in the 
Dark Continent. As G. A. Krause,? their most recent observer, 
is inclined to group the Fulahs with the Hamites, this view 
may be accepted as fairly representing the actual conditions in 
West and Central Sudan. . 

But in East Sudan, which here alone concerns us, the relations 
are far more complex. Since its incorporation in the posses- 
sions of the Khedive, this region is commonly known as 
Egyptian Sudan, and although official documents recognise the 
presence of two peoples only, the Arabs and Negroes,’ it is 
really the converging point of nearly all the African races. 
The salient geographical feature of the land is its great artery, 
the Nile, along whose main sections are roughly distributed the 
chief divisions of the inhabitants. Thus in the extreme south 
the Somerset Nile, connecting Lakes Victoria and Albert 
Nyanza, flows nearly altogether through Bantu territory. The 
Bahr-el-Jebel, that is, the section between Lake Albert and the 
Sobat confluence, is essentially NEGRO domain. The White 
Nile proper, that is, the section between the Sobat and Blue 
Nile confiuences, as well as the main stream thence northwards 
to Dongola, is occupied on its left bank almost exclusively by 
SEMITES, on its right partly by Semites, partly by HaAmITEs, 
From Dongola to Asuan on the Egyptian frontier, the narrow 
valley hemmed in between the escarpments of the Libyan ard 
Arabian Deserts, is held, with one or two slight interruptions, 
by Nusrans. Then the whole region east of this valley, as far 
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as the Red Sea, and from Abyssinia to Egypt, belongs to the 
Hamites, whose territory, with one interruption above Massawah, 
also stretches between the Abyssinian highlands and the coast 
round to Cape Gardafui, and thence southwards to the Equator. 
The arid wastes and steppes west of the Nile are held entirely 
by Semite nomads, while in the outlying provinces of Kordofan 
and Dar-Fur, Semites, Nubians, Negroes, and, in the extreme 
west, even Hamites and Fulahs, are diversely intermingled. 
Grouped along the course of the great artery we thus find 
Bantus and Negroes in the south, Semites and Hamites in the 
centre, Nubians in the north. 


I. Tue BAnNtTuws. 


The Bantus are represented mainly by the Wa-ganda and 
Wa-nyoro of the native states of U-ganda and U-nyoro, lying 
north and west of Lake Victoria. Although officially included 
in the Egyptian province of the “ Equator” (Hat-el-Istwa), they 
have never been reduced, hence lie rather beyond the scope of 
the present inquiry. Here it will suffice to remark that they 
occupy the widest range of any people in Africa, being in 
almost exclusive possession of the southern half of the continent. 
At some points they even encroach four or five degrees of 
latitude north of the Equator, while their territory is limited in 
the extreme south and south-west by a considerable enclave 
occupied by the Hottentots and Bushmen. At the same time 
the Bantus themselves have no ethnical coherency, and it seems 
impossible to recognise a distinct Bantu type in an anthropo- 
logical sense. They are essentially Negroid rather than Negro 
peoples, presenting every shade of transition, from the pure 
Negro of Guinea and the Sudan, to the pure Hamite and 
Semite of the Middle Nile and north-east coast. Between 
these two extremes they oscillate in endless variety, offering 
nowhere any stable physical features, and bound together only 
by their common Bantu speech. Hence, as I have elsewhere 
remarked,’ the expression Bantu, intelligible in a linguistic 
sense, has no definite ethnological meaning. But for the fact 
that most of the peoples occupying the southern half of the 
continent speak dialects of a common mother-tongue, no 
anthropologist would ever have thought of grouping them 
together, as forming a separate division of mankind. Bantu 
thus corresponds to the analogous terms Aryan, Finno-Tatar, 
Malayo-Polynesian, Athabascan, in other regions of the globe, 
terms which have their proper place rather in philological than 
in anthropological writings. 
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Il. Tue NEGROEs. 


Numerically the Negro is by far the most important element 
in Egyptian Sudan. It is in almost undisturbed possession, not 
only of the main stream from the great lakes to and beyond the 
Sobat junction, but also of the Sobat valley itself, and of the 
countless headwaters of the White Nile converging from the 
west and south-west at Lake No above the Sobat junction. 
Within this area is probably concentrated one-half of the 
population of the whole Nile basin, from the equatorial lakes 
to the Mediterranean, a population which has been roughly 
estimated at about forty millions. Here are several large and 
powerful Negro nations, some still enjoying political autonomy, 
such as the Zandeh (Nyam-Nyam), the Mittu, and the Monbuttu, 
who occupy the low water-parting between the Nile, Congo, and 
Tsad basins, some brought within the limits of the Khedive’s 
possessions, such as the Bari and Nuer of the Bahr-el-Jebel, the 
Bongo (Dor), Rol, and Krej of the western affluents of the 
White Nile, the Funj of Senaar, and the Shilluks and Dinkas 
about the Sobat confluence. The most numerous and wide- 
spread are the Zandeh, the eastern portion of whose territory 
has alone been explored. They are divided into several inde- 
pendent states, stretching from the Bahr-el-Jebel half across 
the continent, probably to the territory of the Fans in the far 
West. 

Of the reduced nations, the Shilluks and Dinkas are by far 
the most important. The Shilluks appear to be of the same 
stock as the Funj of Senaar, who by fusion with the Arabs 
formed a powerful kingdom, which in the last century extended 
northwards beyond the Atbara confluence. Of the Dinkas, who 
number several millions, as many as twenty-five distinct tribes 
are mentioned by D. G. Beltrame,’ who has resided several 
years amongst the native communities of the White Nile. 

Although grouped as Negroes proper, very few of these 
Nilotic peoples present the ideal type of the Blacks, such as we 
find it amongst the Ashantis and other inhabitants of Upper 
Guinea. The complexion is in general less black, the nose less 
flat, the lips less protruding, the hair less woolly, the dolicho- 
cephaly and prognathism less marked—in a word, the salient 
features of the Negro race less prominent than elsewhere. 
Apart from the more minute shades of transition due to diverse 
intermingling with the Hamites and Semites,’ two distinct 
types may be plainly distinguished—one black and long-headed 
(Shilluk, Dinka, Nuer, Mittu), the other reddish or ruddy 
brown and short-headed (Bongo, Zandeh, &c.). The complexion 
of the latter may possibly be due to the properties of the red 
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earth prevalent in their districts.’ But no theory has been 
advanced to account for their brachycephaly, which is all the 
more difficult to explain, inasmuch as it is characteristic neither 
of the aboriginal Negro, nor of the intruding Hamite and Semite 
elements. 

Schweinfurth tells us that the Bongos are “hardly removed 
from the luwest grade of brachycephaly” (op. cit., i, 263), and 
the same is largely true of the Zandeh. But this feature 
appears to be altogether far more general amongst the Negro 
races than is usually supposed. Of the eighteen skulls from 
Equatorial Africa in the Barnard Davis collection (now in the 
museum of the College of Surgeons, London), as many as four 
are distinctly round-headed. Craniology thus fails in Negro- 
land as it does in so many other regions, as a constant factor in 
determining racial types. 

The Nilotic races appear to form a connecting link between 
those of Baghirmi in the Tsad basin, and the non-Bantu peoples 
between the Kilima-Njaro highlands and the east side of the 
Victoria Nyanza, who have been recently visited by the Rev. 
T. Wakefield and Mr. Thomson. The Wa-Kavirondo nation of 
this region are allied in speech to the Shilluks and the Yambu 
of the Sobat valley. The language of their neighbours, the 
Oigob (Masai), also presents a remarkable peculiarity in the 
presence of grammatical gender, which it has in common with 
all the dialects of the Nilotic Negroes, except the Dinka.’ 
This point is of great philological interest, grammatical gender 
being a feature hitherto supposed to be restricted to the three 
inflecting families (Aryan, Semitic, and Hamitic), besides the 
Hottentot by Lepsius partly on this ground affiliated to the 
Hamitic. In Oigob gender, represented by / masculine, and 
n feminine, is fully developed. Thus: o/ = he, that man; i = 
those men; en, eng = she; ing = those women; el-e = this 
man; en-a = this woman; with which compare the Bari: 
lo=this man; na = this woman; the Bongo: dah = he; 
hoh = she; and the Shilluk: nenno = he; néno = she. Lepsius, 
however, is inclined to regard the so-called gender particles of 
the Oigob simply as “class prefixes” analogous to those of the 
Bantu system. They certainly seem to indicate, besides sex, 
the qualities of strength, vigour, courage (masculine), or else 
anything soft, effeminate, weak or delicate (feminine). Thus 
the Masai call themselves i/ Oigob = “the men,” using the 
masculine particle, whereas their Wa-Kwafi neighbours are 
stigmatised with the feminine particle, as im-Barawiio, plural 
em-Barawti, implying weakness or effeminacy. It is also 
noteworthy that, as with the Bantu prefixes, the masculine and 
feminine articles are repeated in a more or less modified form, 
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both before the noun and its adjective. Thus: ol-doeno o-ibor= 
the-mountain the-white (masculine); en-anga na-ibor = the- 
dress the-white (feminine). These forms are most instructive 
as probably supplying the crude beginning of the highly deve- 
loped alliterative Bantu system on the one hand, and on the 
other those of true grammatical gender as fully elaborated in 
the higher orders of inflecting speech. Compare, for instance, 
with the foregoing examples, the Zulu-Kafir: in-Kose en-Kulu 
= the-chief the-great; and the Latin: domin-a me-a = lady- 
the my-the, where the parallelism between the respective 
initial and final “euphonic concords” is obvious. Here also 
we see how the different morphological orders of speech merge 
imperceptibly one in the other, and how groundless is the new 
philological doctrine that these several orders are definitely 
fixed, and, like Cuvier’s animal and vegetable species, incapable 
of further transformation. 

Although Islim has made considerable progress, especially 
amongst the Funj of Senaar, the Shilluks, Dinkas, and other 
Nilotic Negro tribes, the bulk of the people are still practically 
nature-worshippers. Witchcraft continues to flourish amongst 
the Equatorial tribes, and important events are almost every- 
where attended by sanguinary rites. When preparing for battle 
the “medicine-man” flays an infant and places the bleeding 
victim on the war-path to be trampled by the warriors marching 
to victory. Cannibalism also, in some of its most repulsive 
forms, prevails amongst the Nyam-Nyam, who barter in human 
fat as a universal staple of trade, and amongst the Monbuttu 
who cure for future use the bodies of the slain in battle, and 
“drive their prisoners before them, as butchers drive sheep to 
the shambles, and these are only reserved to fall victims on a 
later day to their horrible and sickly greediness.”' Yet many 
of these peoples are skilled agriculturists, and cultivate some of 
the useful industries, such as iron smelting and casting, weaving 
and pottery, with great success. The form and ornamental 
designs of their utensils display real artistic taste, while the 
temper of their iron implements is often superior to that of the 
imported European hardware. Here again the observation has 
been made, that the tribes most addicted to cannibalism also 
excel in mental qualities and physical energy. Nor are they 
strangers to the finer feelings of human nature, and above all 
the surrounding peoples the Zandeh anthropophagists are dis- 
tinguished by their regard and devotion for the weaker sex. 


THE SEMITES. 


Of this division of the Caucasic stock two branches are repre- 
sented in North-East Africa: 1. The Yoktanides,.or Himyarites, 
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from prehistoric times, mainly in the Abyssinian highlands 
beyond the Egyptian frontier—Tigré, Amhara, Bogos,” and 
others speaking more or less corrupt dialects of the Gheez or 
old Himyaritic language of South Arabia. 2. The Ismaelites, 
or Arabs proper, a few probably from prehistoric times, especially 
in Senaar; but the great majority since the Muhammadan 
invasion in the seventh century, chiefly in the steppe-lands west 
of the Nile frem the Sobat confluence northwards to Dongola. 


Some of the early arrivals, such as the Jowabere (sp) and 


El Gharbiye (_..,2!\), appear to have settled in the Nile Valley 
south of Egypt, where they became assimilated in speech to the 


surrounding Nubian population. Many others moved westwards 
through Kordofan and Dar-Fur to Wadai and the Tsad basin, 
and, speaking generally, no part of North and North-East Africa 
except the Abyssinian uplands can be said to be entirely free 
from the Arab element. 

Unfortunately this is also the disturbing element, but for 
the presence of which there would be no fanaticism, no slave- 
dealers, no Mahdis, no “ Egyptian question,” to confound the 
councils of European statesmanship. Proud, ignorant, bigoted, 
and insolent, these Arab tribes “are for the most part nomads 
or wanderers, each within certain well-known limits. All are 
large owners of cattle, camels, horses, and slaves. These last, 
along with the Arab women generally cultivate some fields of 
dura, or corn, sufficient for the wants of the tribe. The Arab 
himself would consider it a disgrace to practise any manual 
labour. He is essentially a hunter, a robber, and a warrior, and, 
after caring for his cattle, devotes all his energies to slave- 
hunting and war.””” 

Some of these Arab tribes are very numerous and powerful. 
‘They command great influence amongst the surrounding popula- 
lions, and are often in a position to defy the supreme authority, 
or compel it to accept their conditions in the administration of 
Eastern Sudin. The most important are the Sheygyeh, Robabat, 
Jalin, and Kababish, between Dongola and Khartum; the Baq- 
qara,” thence southwards nearly to the Sobat confluence; the 
Homran, Rekhabin, and Alawin of Senaar; the Hamr, El-Homr, 
Mahamid, and Habanieh, of Kordofan and Dar-Fur. In general, 
the Semitic type is fairly well preserved, although the Sheygyeh 
and some others are distinguished by a dark, almost black, 
complexion. Traces of intermixture with the Negroes are also 
evident in many districts, while complete fusion of the two 
elements seems to have taken place in parts of Senaar and 
Nubia. In religion all alike are zealous Muhammadans, to 
whom some system of domestic slavery seems almost indispen- 
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sable. Hence even were the export of slaves to Egypt and 
Arabia suppressed, the institution would still survive in a 
mitigated form in the interior of the country. 


THE HAMITEs. 


As common members of the Caucasic family, the Hamites 
must be regarded as remote kinsmen of the Semites. But while 
the latter are comparatively recent intruders from: Arabia, the 
former constitute the true indigenous element in North Africa. 
In Egyptian Sudan they are found both west and east of the 
Nile. In the west, however, they are represented only by the 
Zoghawa, Baele, and one or two other members of the Tibu 
group settled chiefly in the north-western districts of Dar-Fur. 

The true affinities of the Tibus, long a subject of discussion 
among anthropologists, may now be determined in the light of 
the fresh materials recently brought to Europe by Dr. Nachtigal, 
and partly published in his monumental work, “Sahara und 
Sudan.”"* The Tibu domain comprises the whole of East Sahara 
from about 12° E. longitude to the Egyptian frontier, and from 
Fezzan southwards to Kanem, Wadai, and Dar-Fur. There are 
two main branches: 1. The Teda, or Northern Tibus, possibly 
to be identified with the Tedamansii, a tribe of Garamantes 
placed by Ptolemy in Tripolitana; 2. The Daza, or Southern 
Tibus, through whom they gradually merge southwards in the 
Kanembu, Kanuri, Zoghiwa, Baele, and other Negro or Negroid 
peoples of Central and Eastern Sudin. The Tibu language 
follows precisely the same course, passing from the Northern 
and primitive Téda through the more highly developed Daza to 
the mixed Kanuri and other forms in the Tsad basin. 

But the physical and linguistic features revolve, so to say, 
in different planes, implying apparent antagonism between the 
ethnical and philological conditions. Both are found in their 
purest and most original state amongst the Northern Tedas, a point 
that has been clearly established by Nachtigal. But while the 
Teda physical type is not to be distinguished from that of the 
neighbouring Imoshagh or Tuarik (Berber Hamites) of the 
Western Sahara, the Teda language shows no affinity either 
with the Hamitic or the Negro groups. It stands entirely 
apart, constituting the nucleus of a widespread linguistic 
family with extensive ramifications in Dar-Fur, Wadai, Kanem, 
Bornu, Baghirmi, and generally throughout Central Sudan. 
In this region it appears to have been profoundly affected by 
Negro influences; but no such influences can be detected in 
the Tibesti uplands, probably the cradle of the Tibu race and 
the centre of dispersion of the Tibu language. 
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It follows that the Tibus must be regarded as a branch of the 
Hamitic stock, who, during their long isolation in Tibesti, have 
had time to develop an independent idiom no longer traceable 
to a common Tibu-Berber source. A notable feature of this 
idiom is the absence of grammatical gender, placing it even on 
a lower level than many Negro tongues of the Upper Nile and 
Kilima-Njaro regions. It appears, however, to supply what 
may be called the “raw material,” out of which gender has 
been elaborated in the Hamitic languages. Thus o seems to be 
characteristic of masculine, d or ¢ of feminine terms, as in o-mri 
= man; d-di = woman. With this feminine dental may be 
compared the Berber ¢, which is both pre- and post-fixed, as in 
akli = negro; taklit = negress. 

The word omri may serve in a way to connect the Tibu 
Hamites with the Galla, a chief branch of the Eastern Hamites, 
who also call themselves Oromo, Orma, Ormu = men. To 
these Eastern Hamites, who skirt the Indian Ocean and the 
Red Sea from the Equator to Egypt, and of whom the ancient 
Egyptians themselves were a branch, the vague terms Kushite 
and Ethiopian are frequently applied. By the intervening 
Abyssinian highlands they are divided into a southern and a 
northern group, the chief branches of the former being the Afars 
(Dankali), the Somali, Galla, Kaffa,’* and outlying Wa-Huma ; of 
the latter the Saho, Bogos, or Bilin (?), Beja, or Bishari; the old 
Egyptians, modern Kopts, and Fellahin, besides the Agau and 
some other scattered communities in Abyssinia. 

The Wa-Huma, to whom the attention of ethnologists has 
searcely yet been seriously directed, present some points of 
great anthropological interest, probably affording a solution of 
the difficulties connected with the constituent elements of the 
Bantu races in East Central Africa. Speke had already 
observed that the chiefs of the Bantu nations about the great 
lakes were always Wa-Huma, a pastoral people evidently of 
Galla stock, and originally immigrants from the Galla country. 
Since then it has been ascertained that several Wa-Huma com- 
munities live interspersed amongst the mixed Bantu nations of 
the lacustrine plateau, and J. M. Schuver was recently informed 
that the Negro inhabitants of the Afilo country were governed 
by a Galla aristocracy.’ 

From these and other indications it seems highly probable 
that in point of fact the Bantu peoples are fundamentally 
Negroes in diverse proportions affected by Wa-Huma or Galla, 
that is, Hamitic elements. The Wa-Huma, who, under the 
name of Wa-Tusi,” are found as far south as the U-Nyamezi 
country, are by recent observers unanimously described as a 
very fine race, with oval face, straight nose, small mouth, and 
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generally speaking regular Caucasic features. Such a type is 
found everywhere cropping out amid the surrounding Negroid 
populations throughout the southern half of the continent, and 
the conclusion seems irresistible that it should be referred to 
these Wa-Huma or Hamitic Gallas, probably for ages advancing 
as conquerors from the north-east into the heart of the continent. 

No distinct mention is made of the Wa-Huma speech. It is 
known, however, to differ from that of the Bantus proper; and 
when we hear that the late King M’tesa of U-Ganda spoke 
Galla as his mother-tongue, and was proud of his Galla ances- | 
tors, little doubt can remain on this point. The Wa-Huma 
are also distinguished by their intense love both of personal 
freedom and political autonomy, sentiments which are but 
feebly developed amongst the true Negro populations. Such 
is their horror of captivity and a foreign yoke, that those who 
have failed to maintain their independence are no longer 
regarded as true Wa-Huma. The very women, who have the 
misfortune to fall into the hands of the Arab slave-dealers, are 
looked upon as degraded for ever, and should they escape from 
bondage, are burnt alive by their own people. Traits of this 
sort would almost alone suffice to suspect at least a very large 
infusion of non-Negro blood in the Wa-Huma race. This 
element we may now trace with some confidence to the 
Hamites of North-East Africa as its true source. 

The Afars, Somali, Galla, and other members of the Southern 
Hamitic group need not here detain us further. They lie mostly 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Egyptian Mudirs, and very few 
of their tribes have hitherto been brought within the sphere of 
civilising influences. Enough to state in a general way that 
their languages all belong to the Hamitic connection, forming 
outlying branches of the great linguistic family from the earliest 
times diffused throughout the whole of North Africa, and in this 
region corresponding to the Bantu in the southern half of the 
continent. 

Of the northern group of Ethiopian Hamites by far the most 
important are the Beja, or Bishari, who have all the greater 
claim to the consideration of the ethnologist, that their ethnical 
status has hitherto been persistently ignored alike by British 
Cabinet Ministers, officials, and newspaper correspondents. 
They are the unfortunate people, many ot whose tribes have 
recently come into collision with the British forces in the 
Suakin district, but who continue to be spoken of as “Arabs” 
by those statesmen who are unable to recognise more than two 
races in Egyptian Sudan, that is, the Negro and Arab. Thus 
on February 27th of the present year the Marquis of Hartington 
telegraphs to General Graham: “Tell them we are not at war 
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with the Arabs, but must disperse force threatening Suakin.” 
And General Graham himself sends a letter “ written in Arabic” 
to the chiefs of the tribes about Trinkitat and Tokar, in which 
they are again assumed to be “ Arabs.” We all remember the 
ignominious fate of that now historical document, which was 
set up as a target and riddled by bullets, as some dangerous 
fetish, by those Hamitic followers of Muhammad Osman 
Dakanah, whose own language, the To-Bedawieh, differs almost 
as much from Arabic as does that of the British troops itself. 
All this immediately preceded the sanguinary .engagement of 
El Teb, and it may be asserted with Sir Stafford Northcote, 
though for reasons different from those implied by him, that 
“if the position of England had been such as it ought to have 
been, we should have had none of the slaughter which then 
took place.” In fact, had a moderate. amount of attention been 
paid by our Foreign Office to the true ethnical conditions in 
Egyptian Sudan, most of the complications might probably 
have been avoided that have since arisen in that distracted 
region. But the necessity for a systematic study of ethnolog 
has not yet made itself apparent to the rulers of the most 
multifarious complexity of tribes and peoples ever entrusted to 
the charge of a single Administration. 

The Bejas are the true autochthonous element in East Nubia, 
where they occupy the whole of the arid steppe-lands stretching 
from the Nile to the Red Sea, and from the Abyssinian frontier 
northwards as far as the parallel of Keneh and Kosseir in 
Upper Egypt.’* Their main divisions are the Ababdeh, to be 
identified with Pliny’s Gabadei about the Egyptian frontier, 
the Hadendoah, Hassanab, and Demilab, along the coastlands, 
and as far inland as the El-Matre wells on the Suakin-Berber 
route; the Bishari proper, thence westwards to the Nile; the 
Amarar and Ashraf north from the Suakin-Berber route, and 
here and there overlapping the Bishari; the Kamlab, Halenga, 
and Beni-Amer along the Abyssinian frontier from the Nile to 
the Red Sea in the order here given. 

By Linant Bey (Linant de Bellefonds), one of the most intelli- 
gent observers of these peoples, they are described as of European 
(Caucasic) type, often very handsome, of a bronze, swarthy, or 
light chocolate complexion, with long, crisp, but not woolly 
hair, generally falling in ringlets over the shoulders.’® So also 
the Macrobes, of the same region, were long ago described by 
Herodotus (Book III) as “the tallest and finest of men,” to 
whom Cambyses sent envoys from their kindred of Elephantine 
Island, but failed to reduce. Nevertheless, through long contact 
with the surrounding African populations the present Bejas 
show here and there evident traces of Negro blood, conspicuous 
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especially in the thick lips and broad nose of some of their 
tribes. On the other hand, the northern or Ababdeh branch 
have been largely assimilated even in speech to their Arab 
neighbours and hereditary foes, the Anidini (Ma’azeh) of 
Upper Egypt.*® All are now more or less zealous Muhamma- 
dans, occupied chiefly with camel-breeding and as caravan 
leaders, governed by hereditary sheikhs, and, like their Hamitie 
kindred elsewhere, distinguished by their personal bravery and 
love of freedom. 

Beja, the most collective national name, may be traced 
through the harder Arabic form Bega*' of the tenth century to 
the Buga (Bovyaettar) of the Greek and Axumite (Geez) in- 
scriptions, and thence perhaps to the Buka of the hieroglyphic 
records. These Bovyae:tai appear to be identical with the 
Bréupves (Kopt. Balnemmoui) who are already mentioned by 
Strabo,” and who from the third to the sixth century of the 
new era infested the southern frontiers of Egypt. Often de- 
feated by Aurelian and Probus, they nevertheless so continued 
to harass these outlying provinces of the empire, that Diocletian 
was at last induced to withdraw the Roman garrisons from the 
region of the Cataracts, replacing them by the warlike Nobatée 
tribes from the great oasis of Kargey in Upper Egypt. 


THe NUvBAS. 


The just-mentioned Nobatz of Diocletian are commonly 
assumed to be the modern Nubians. But, although not yet 
recognised in British official reports, the Nubian race and 
name have even a more venerable antiquity than this statement 
would imply. In a passage quoted in note 22 we find mention 
already made by Strabo of the NovdBar; and in another passage 
the same writer, who flourished three hundred years before the 
time of Diocletian, describes these Nube as “a great nation” 
dwelling in Libya, that is, Africa, along the left bank of the 
Nile from Meroe to the bends of the river.”* The word itself 
has even been identified by some writers with the land of Nub 
or Nob, that is, “Gold,” the region about Mount Elbeh on the 
Red Sea coast over against Jiddah, where the Egyptians worked 
the precious metal from the remotest times. 

But this identification must be rejected since the discovery 
that the cradle of the Nuba race is not to the east but to the 
west of the Nile,** in the Kordofan highlands. The final 
syllable jan of the very word Kordo-fin is explained to mean 
in the Nuba language land, country, thus answering to the 
Arabic dar, as in Dar-Fur = the land of the Fur people. Both 
the Fur and the Kordo, if these latter are identical with the 
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Kargo of the Jebel-Kargo, are themselves of Nuba stock and 
speech, and the term Nuba is still current in Kordofan both 
in an ethnical and a geographical sense, indicating the Jebel- 
Nuba uplands inhabited by the Nuba tribe. Here, therefore, 
is the true home of the race, some of whom appear to have 
migrated northwards some two thousand years ago, settling 
partly in the Kargey oasis (Diocletian’s Nobate), partly in the 
narrow valley of the Nile about Meroe (Strabo’s Nube). 

Since those days there have always been Nube, Nobate, 
or Nubians in the Nile Valley, mainly in the region of the 
Cataracts, and we read that after their removal hither from 
Kargey the Nobate dwelt for some time peacefully with the 
Blemmyes (Hamitic Bejas). They even made common cause 
with them against the Romans; but the confederacy was 
crushed by Maximinus in 451. Then the Bejas withdrew to 
their old homes in the Arabian desert, while the Nobate, 
embracing Christianity in 545, developed a powerful Christian 
state in the Nile Valley. Silco, founder of this kingdom of 
Dongola, as it was called from its capital, bore the title of 
“King of the Noubads and of all the Ethiopians,” that is, of 
the present Nubian and Beja nations. His empire lasted for 
700 years, and was finally overthrown by the Arabs in the 
thirteenth century, since which time the Nile Nubians have 
been Muhammadans. They also gradually withdrew to their 
present limits between Egypt and Old Dongola, the rest of their 
territory thence to Khartum being occupied by the Sheygyeh, 
Robabat, Jalin, and other powerful Arab tribes. 

There are thus two main divisions of the Nuba race: the 
Nubas proper of Kordofan, found also dispersedly in Dar-Fur ; 
and the Nile Nubas, commonly called Nubians in European 
books of travel, but who now call themselves Barabra.2* By 
the latter the term Nuba has been rejected, and is even regarded 
as an insult when applied to them by others. The old national 
name appears to have fallen into discredit in the Nile Valley, 
where it has become synonymous with “slave,” owing to the 
vast number of slaves supplied for ages by the Nuba popula- 
tions of Kordofan and Dar-Fur.** The Nile Nubas themselves 
supply no slaves to the market. Constituting settled and 
semi-civilised Muhammadan communities, they are treated on 
a footing of perfect equality in Egypt, where large numbers 
are engaged as free labourers, porters, “costermongers,” and 
in various other pursuits. They are a strong, muscular people, 
essentially agricultural, more warlike and energetic than the 
Egyptians, whom they also excel in moral qualities. Their 
Muhammadanism is not of a fanatical type, and although the 
present Mahdi is a Nubian of Dongola he has found his chief 
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support not amongst his countrymen, but amongst the more 
recently converted Negroes, and especially the Arab and Hamite 
communities of Kordofan and other parts of Eastern Sudan. 

There is a marked difference between the physical appearance 
of the two great branches of the Nuba race. The Nubian 
(Barabra) type is obviously Negroid, very dark, often almost 
black, with tumid lips, large black dreamy eyes, dolichocephalic 
head (73°72 as compared with the normal Negro 73°40, and the 
old Egyptian 75°58), woolly or strongly frizzled hair. The 
scant beard is still worn under the chin, like the figures of 
the Negro fugitives in the battle-pieces sculptured on the 
walls of the Egyptian temples. But, as amongst all mixed 
peoples, there are considerable deviations from the normal 
Nubian standard, some showing affinities to the old Egyptian, 
as already remarked by Blumenbach, some noted for their 
fine oval face and regular features, others for their long or 
slightly crisp hair, and bronze,” reddish brown, or deep maho- 
gany complexions. In general it may be said with Burkhardt 
that the nose is less flat, the lips less thick, the cheekbones 
less prominent, the colour less dark (“of a coppery tinge”), than 
amongst the true Negros. The Nile Nubians must therefore 
be regarded as essentially a mixed race, presenting every 
shade of transition between the original Nuba type and the 
various Hamitic and Semitic elements, with which they have 
intermingled in the Nile Valley. 

The original Nuba type itself must be studied in the 
Kordofan highlands, where it persists in its greatest purity. 
The Kordofan Nuba are unanimously described by Russeger, 
Petherick, Lepsius, and other intelligent observers, as emphati- 
cally a Negro race. “ Negersttimme,” “ Negerfolk,” “ Negroes,” 
“ Niggers,” are the unqualified terms applied to them in all 
books of travel, so that there can be no doubt at all on this 
point.”* Its importance is obvious, for it settles the question 
of the true affinities of the Nile Nubians, about which so much 
controversy has prevailed. 

It is remarkable, however, that Lepsius traces the Nile 
Nubians, not to the Kordofan Nubas, but directly to the Uaua 
Negroes of the Nile Valley. These Uaua are the oldest people, 
of whom there is any record, in this region. Their name 
occurs on a tomb at Memphis dating from the time of Pepi, 
sixth dynasty, 2500 B.c. They are again mentioned in the 
Wadi-Halfa inscription amongst the tribes reduced by User- 
tesen II, of the twelfth dynasty. Allusion is also made to the 
Vauat country, and in many subsequent inscriptions the Uaua 
figure largely as at the head of all the Negro races beyond the 
Egyptian frontier. In fact, the word became the conventional 
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or stereotyped name of the Nile Negroes generally down to the 
time of the Ptolemies, after which it suddenly disappears from 
historic records. 

This disappearance has not been explained. But it was pro- 
bably due to the already mentioned irruption of the Bugaite 
(Bejas), by whom the Uaua were reduced, if not exterminated. 
There is consequently no necessary connection between them 
and the Nubians, whose more recent migration from Kordofan 
to the Nile Valley may be regarded as clearly established. 

Whatever doubt might remain on this pvint is removed by 
a consideration of the linguistic argument. In his masterly 
treatise on the Nubian language quoted further back, Lepsius 
himself has shown that the speech of both branches of the 
Nuba race is identical, presenting merely some slight dialectic 
varieties, easily explained by the length of time that has elapsed 
since the migration. The structure is the same, and the sub- 
joined list of a few common words in the Dongolawi of the Nile 
and in four Kordofan dialects shows that the vocabulary also is 
essentially one :— 


Dongolawi |, ; Jebel 
English. Jebel Kargo.|Jebel Kolaji. Jebel Nuba. Kulfin. 
Mouth.... agil ogl aul aljo awol 
Foot......| gedem kogodi kuddo koérdo ket 
ti ti eh ti teh 
0.0.00: ig ik eka ? ika 
weri ber bera ber ber 
owi orre ora ora ora 
Three .... toski toje toje toju toju 


It is incredible that the speech of the Uaua Negroes and 
Kordofan Nubas, if originally the same, could have maintained 
its identity with such slight changes as these for a period of 
nearly 4,400 years—that is, from the time of Pepi (2500 B.c.), 
when mention first occurs of the Uaua. It seems safe to con- 
clude that, while the identity of the Nile and Kordofan Nubas 
is established, neither branch has any obvious or necessary con- 
nection with the extinct Uaua of the Egyptian records. 

Independently of this consideration the Nubian language, 
first clearly elucidated by Lepsius, ‘presents some points of 
interest both to the philologist and ethnologist. Its Negro 
character is shown in its phonology, in the complete lack of 
grammatical gender, and in some structural peculiarities. Such 
is the infix 7 inserted between the verbal root and the plural 
pronominal object, as in ai tokki-j-ir = I shake them. As in 
Bantu, the verbal conjugation is highly developed, presenting 
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such a multiplicity of forms that in Lepsius’ Grammar the 
complete paradigm of a single verb fills as many as 110 pages. 
The Nubian language never appears to have been cultivated, or 
even committed to writing.” Hence it is not likely to afford 
the key, as some have suggested, to the numerous undeciphered 
inscriptions occurring along the banks of the Nile as far south 
as Senaar. 

It enables us, however, to dispose of the so-called “ Nuba- 
Fulah” family, originally constituted of heterogeneous elements 
by Frederick Miiller, and generally accepted by anthropologists 
on the authority of that distinguished ethnologist. We have 
already seen at the outset that the Fulahs are a non-Negro race, 
most probably allied to the western Hamites of the Sahara. 
The Fulah speech, also, appears from Krause’s Grammar to be 
a non-Negro language, betraying not the remotest resemblance 
to the Nuba. Thus the Nubas are of Negro stock and speech, 
and so the “Nuba-Fulah” family is dissolved, its disjecta 
membra finding each its place amongst its own kindred. 

Yet another point. In the light of these new revelations 
how fares it with Lepsius’ theory, which reduces the indigenous 
elements in Africa to two racial and linguistic stocks, the 
Hamitic in the north and the Negro in the south, Sudan thus 
becoming an intermediate zone of transition and intermingling 
between these two types? On the face of it the theory seems, 
so to say, too simple and symmetrical to hold good. Nature 
loves law and order, but in the biological world seems averse 
from such mathematical regularity. Nor is it found in the Dark 
Continent, where, besides the Hamite and Negro, account must 
be taken of the Hottentot, Bushman, Pigmy (Akka, Obongo, &c.), 
and possibly other not yet discovered autochthonous elements. 

But it is on its linguistic side that the scheme of Lepsius 
fails most signally. In Egyptian Sudan alone we find at 
least a dozen languages which can neither be traced to a 
common source nor in any way affiliated to Lepsius’ typical 
orders of speech, the Hamitic and the Bantu. Such are the 
Tibu (Zoghawah and Baele dialects) the Fulah of Dar-Fur, the 
Nuba, Basé, Dinka, Bari, Shilluk, Zandeh, Nuer, and others 
in the Zeriba region of the Upper Nile and in the Sobat 
valley. Anthropology recognises only a very limited number 
of physical types in the whole world, and even these are for 
the monogenist mere varieties of a single species. But philology 
recognises, not a limited, but almost an unlimited number of 
linguistic types, true types often differing generically and not 
merely specifically, and utterly incapable of being reduced 
even to one order of speech.” Hence in other regions of the 
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languages, seventy for instance in North America, distributed 
amongst just two or three stock races. It would be to the 
last degree surprising and phenomenal, were Africa alone to 
form an exception to the general rule, that there is no necessary 
correspondence between ethnical and linguistic groups. 


Subjoined are tabulated schemes of all the Eastern Sudanese and 


contiguous ethnical groups, with their chief subdivisions and 
geographical position. 


I. Bantu Group. 


Wa-Ganda.. North-west side Victoria Nyanza, from the Somerset to the 
Alexandria Nile (Tanguré), the most numerous and powerful 
Bantu nation iu the region of the Great Lakes. 

Wa-Nyoro.. Between Somerset Nile and Albert Nyanza. 

Wa-Soga .. East from the Somerset Nile. 

Wa-Gamba East of the Wa-Soga territory ; limits undefined. 

Wa-Karagwé West side Victoria Nyanza, from the Alexandria Nile south- 
wards to the Wa-Zinza territory. 

Wa-Songora Westside of Victoria Nyanza between the Wa-Karagwé and the 
coast. 


II. Necro Group. 


Kavirondo .. | East side Victoria Nyanza, dominent from the Wa-Soga terri- 

Kuri } tory to the Kerewé Island, south-east corner of the luke. 

Kara . Speech appears to be Negro, and akin to Shilluk. 

Nanda .. Nanda uplands north of Kavirondo, fierce wild tribes of uncer- 
tain affinities. 

Masai .. Kilimanjaro, thence westwards towards Victoria Nyanza ; 
national name Oigob; speech distinctly Negro, akin to the 
Bari. 

Kwafi .. West of Mount Kenia, north of the Masai territory ; classed by 


Krapf with the Hamitic group, but type seems Negro. 

Shefalu .. North U-Nyoro, akin to the Shilluks. 

a ** | Between the Lower Somerset Nile and the Madi mountains, 

——_ and limited westwards by the Bahr-el-Jebel. 

Janghey  .. 

Fallanj » Lower Sobat basin. 

Niuak 

Bari -. Both sides Bahr-el-Jebel, 4°—5° N., limited northwards by the 
Shir territory. 

Monbuttu .. About headwaters of the river Welle, beyond the Egyptian 
frontier. 

Zendeh .. From south-west frontier Egyptian Sudan for unknown distance 

: westwards; are the Niam-Niam of the Nilotic tribes. 
A-Madi Moro district north of Monbuttuland. The Mittu 


Mittu Madi-Kaya |_ call their country Movo, which is not an ethnical 
(Mattu) .. ) Abbakah but a geographical name (Schweinfurth, “ Heart 
Luba of Africa,” I, p. 403. 


Bongo (Dor) Upper course Tondy and Jur rivers, thence to Zandeh frontier. 
Shir... .- Bahr-el-Jebel 5°—6° N., between the Dinka and Bari terri- 
tories. 
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Rol .. 
Agar .- Tribes of uncertain affinity along Rol river, east of the Bongo 
Sofi.. and Mittu. 
Lehsi 
Nuer és { By “g Along lower course Bahr-el-Jebel, 7°—9° N. 
Along Bahr-el-Jebel, and right bank 
Dinka hee, ee eek White Nile, 6°—12° N. Largest of 
lo all the Nilotic Negro tribes (Beltrami). 
Shilluk ei 0 Left ro Bahr-el-Jebel and White Nile, 
** Dyok, 9°—12° N. 
Dwuir 
Ayarr 


Mok * | Unclassed tribes south of the Dinkas, north east of the Bongos, 
Tondy e °—8° N., between Molmul and Ruah rivers; probably akin 
Bét y it to the Bongos. 


A yell 


Takruri ..~ Gallibat district, Abyssinian frontier, originally from Dar-Fur 
(James’s “ Wild Tribes of the Sudan,” p. 30). 


Funj .. The dominant race in Senaar, supposed to be of Shilluk stock, 
but now largely mixed with the Arabs of that region. 

Krej .. | About headwaters of the Bahr-el-Arab, beyond Egyptian 

Fertit frontier. 


III. Nusa Grovp. 


(Nuba .. 
NvBas | * | Kordofan, chiefly in central and southern 
proper districts, 11°—13° N. 
olaji.. ee 
Tumali ee 
Fur .. .. The dominant race in Dar-Fur, to which 
WESTERN country it gives its name; speech appears 
NvBas to be akin to Nuba. 


Kunjara -» Dar-Fur and Kordofan ; a branch of the Fur, 
whose language they still speak. 
( Mattokki From Asuan (First Cataract) to Sebu and 
(Ki enus) oe Wadi-el-Arab. 
age From Korosko to Wadi-Halfa (Second Cata- 
Maris) ..J 
Province Dongola, from Wadi-Halfa to Jebel 


NILE NvsBas 
(“ Nusians,” ¢ 


“ BaraBea”) Dongolawi 


Deja near Meroe, where the Sheygyeh 
Arab territory begins. 

Recent Nubian immigrants into Kordofan 
and Dar-Fur; chiefly from Dongola, whence 
the name Danagele. Most of them now 


speak Arabic (Munziger). 


Danagele ee 


IV. Semitic GROUP. 
(Dahalaki .. Great Dahalak Island near Massawa. 


(a) Massuai .. The mixed population of Massawa, of Tigré 
HIMYARITIO | speech. 
OR Hotumlu 
ABYSSINIAN | Karneshim  .. | Mudun (Samhar) coast district about Mas- 
BrancH* | Az-Shuma .. sawa and as far as Aqic. 
Dokono 
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Habab ee ee 
Bejuk .. oe 
Mensa 
Bogos (Bilin)** 
(@) | Takue. 
Marea,. 
ABYSSINIAN — 
Dembela 
(continued) 
Harrar 
Tigré .. 
| Amhara 
Sheygyeh 
(Shaikieh) .. 
Robabat 
Hassanieh .. 
Homran 
Shukrieh 
Dobeina 
Yemanieh 
A 
Kababish®* .. 
.. 


A. H. of Egyptian Sudan. 


Anseba province, north - east frontier of 
Abyssinia inland from Mudun. 


Beit-Bidel and Dembela districts, about the 
head streams of the Barka (Baraka) and 
Mareb (Gash) rivers, west of Anseba. 


ee my enclave in Somaliland, east from 


Shoa; 9° 40’ N.; 42°E. 

The predominant nation in North Abyssinia. 

The predominant nation in South Abyssinia, 
now politically subject to the Tigré. 

From Dongola along left bank Nile to Abu- 
Hammed. Noted for their extremely dark 
complexion, yet claiming to be of unmixed 
Arab descent. 

From Abu-Hammed to the Atbara confluence. 

About the Atbara confluence, between the 
Robabat and Jalin north and south. 

Middle course of the Atbara and Mareb 
rivers as far as the Basé (Kunama) terri- 
tory. 


Lower and Middle Atbara (left bank), and 
southwards to Senaar. 


Mainly about the Blue Nile confluence, 
Khartum district ; but widely diffused as 
traders and settlers throughout Senaar, 
Taka, Kordofan, Dar-Fur, and even Kaffa.* 

Widely spread west of the Nile beween 12°— 
15° N., but especially along the route from 
Obeid (Kordofan) to the Nile at Dongola. 
The name means “Goatherds,” although 
they are also large breeders of horses and 
camels. 

Mainly south of the Kababish along west bank 
of the Nile and Bahr-el-Arab nearly to its 
source. The term means “ cowherds’”’ (see 
note 13). 


V. Hamitic GrRovp. 


Baele .. 
Ennedi «s 


Zoghdwa 
BERBER 
BrancH Folch .. 


SoutH Oromo 
OR 
BRANCH GALLA 


North Dar-Fur; thence north-westwards to 
Wanganya and Borku ; speech akin to the 
Dasa or Southern Tibu ; type Negroid. 

West Dar-Fur, where a few Fulah commu- 
nities have penetrated in recent times from 
the Tsad basin. 

Ittu Ittu Mountains, 41°— 
42° 9°—10° N. 

Carayu South-east of Ankober. 

Dawari .. -- West from Tajurra Bay. 

Wolo... West of Lake Ardibbo. 

Worro-Babbo East of Lakes Ardibbo 

and Haic. 
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(Mecha .. -. South of Gojam. 
Raya .. 
r Asabo .. of 
merset e between 
Oromo Tango .. 


Foweira and Magun 

Intermingled with ith the 
Bantu, populations of 
the eastern equatorial 
regions. 


GALLA Wa-Huma 
(continued) Wa-Tusi.. 


SoutH Kaffaland, south-west of 
ETHIOPIAN . Shoa, hitherto wrongly 
(continued) 
(Isa 
Isa-Ishaai- 
Modoba Zeilah, Harrar, 
Gudabirsi and Berbers. 
Habr-Awal J 
Somaur + Habr-Gerhajis . south of Ber- 
L Gadohursi 


Dalbahantu.. ] East of Berbera to the 
Warsingali ran Indian Ocean. 


\ Mijjerthain 
Debnet .. .. ) Coastlands between 
( Aran (ApAL | Asoba .. - Abyssinia and the Red 
OR 4 Assa-Imara ,. Sea, from Zula Bay 
Danakit) | Sidi-Habura .. to Strait of Bab-el- 
G@aleila .. oe Mandeb.*® 
Khamir Lasta district 
Agau Quara district 
Agaumeder .. Abyssinia. 
district .. 
Saho, or Shoho North-east frontier, Abyssinia. 
-Hadendoa  .. | Between Suakin and the Nile, thence south- 
Nonen Bishari . wards to the Abyssinian frontier. 
semennaes Along north frontier, Abyssinia ; both largely 
Senatiens Beni-Amer .. affected by Semitic elements, and often 
(Besa 4 Halenga es with the Abyssinian Him- 
ari 
Division) | Amarar os hong the coast from Suakin northwards to 
Ras-Benass and thence inland. 
| Ababdeh .. Upper Egypt and Arabian Desert, from Koseir 
southwards to the neighbourhood of Wadi- 
Halfa ; partly assimilated to the Arab tribes 
on their northern frontier. 
VI. UNCLASSIFIED GROUPS. 
RB About middle course Mareb and headwaters of the Barka, 
Baeé: north frontier Abyssinia ; closely related in habits, type, &c., 
pet ed but of different speech (Nere-bena and Bazena-aura) ; appa- 
wanesiel rently the true aborigines of Abyssinia.** 
Birkit wok 
a of Dar-Fur, chiefly towards Wadai frontier ; of doubtful affinities 
Tale (Barth, II, p. 639). 
ala 
Bakka 
Aneivt The aborigines of Kordofan, apparently extinct or absorbed in 


the Tegelé and Nubas. 
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Tegelé .. | Large nation south Kordofan, usually classed as Nubas, but 
Tekelé quite distinct.” 
Qadeyat .. In thirty villages, south and east of Mount Kordofan; said to 
be of Funj origin. ; 
Musabat Obeid district, Kordofan; claim descent from the Kunjara of 
Muserbat oe Dar-Fur, where some are still fonnd; all now speak Arabic 
exclusively. 


NOTES. 


“Nubische Grammatik,” Einleitung. 

2 “Im Gegentheil drangen uns diese Thatsachen zu dem Schlusse hin, dass 
auf der eine Seite die fulische Sprache in ihrer ersten Anlage, sowie die 
hamito-semitischen Sprachen, und dann auf der andern das fulische Volk, 
sowie Hamito-Semiten eines und desselben Ursprungs seien. Aus diesem 
Grunde nennen wir die Fulen die Ur- oder Proto-Humiten.”—Ein Beitrag zur 
Kenntniss der Fulischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1884, p. 11). 

3 Thus Lieut.-Colonel Stewart, in his otherwise valuable “ Report on the 
Sudén for 1883”: “Besides the main division of the people into Arab and 
Negro, they are again subdivided into a number of tribes and sub-tribes, some 
sedentery, and others nomad” (p.8). These sub-tribes are not further specified ; 
but in what follows all are treated either as Arabs or Negroes. 

4 “Nature,” April 17, 1884, p. 581. 

5 “Grammatica e Vocabolario della lingua Denka,” Rome, 1880, p. 231. 

6 In Senaar alone the Arabs reckon as many as six gradations between the 


‘pure Negro and the Semite: 1. El-Asraf, or yellow; 2. El-Kat Fatalobin, the 


Abyssinian; 3. El-Akdar, or red; 4. El-Azraq, or blue; 5. El-Ahsdar, or 
“green’’; 6. Ahbit, the Nubian. 

7 Schweinfurth, “ Heart of Africa.” 

8 Rev. I’. Wakefield, in * Proceedings of the Geographical Society, for De- 
cember, 1882. 

® Lepsius, op. cit., “ Kinleitung.”’ 

W” Schweinfurth, op. cit., ii, p. 93. 

" The position of the Bogos or Bilin, who occupy a debatable tract at the 
north-east corner of Abyssinia on the Egyptian frontier, is somewhat doubtful. 
Leo Reinisch regards their speech as a Gheez dialect (“Die Bilin Sprache,” 
Vienna, 1882); yet he classes them subsequently with the neighbouring Hamite 
peoples, as will be seen further on. 

1 Lieut.-Colonel Stewart’s “ Report on the Sudan for 1883,” p. 8. 

3 The term Baqqdra, unknown in the Arab national genealogies, has given rise 
to some misunderstanding. It is not the name of any particular tribe, but an 
expression applied collectively to all tribes whicii breed and deal in cattle, in 
contradistinction to those whose wealth consists in horses and camels. Hence 
there are Baqqgira in many parts of Sudan, although they are chiefly concentrated 
about the left bank of the White Nile, and further west towards the head- 


streams of the Bahr-el-Arab (Baqqira-el-Homr). The word is derived from re) 


= bagar = an ox. 


4 ‘lwo volumes only have so far appeared (Berlin, 1879, 1881). The remainder, 
_ rich philological data, are anxiously awaited by students of African eth- 
nology. 

© At Keren in the Bogos country Leo Reinisch tells us that in 1880 he 
picked up enough of the Kaffa language from three slaves to determine its 
connection with the Hamitic family. To the same connection he refers the 
Agaumeder and Khamant of Gondar, and some others on the north frontier 
of Abyssinia, about whose true affinities some doubt still prevails (‘ Oester- 
reichische Monatschr. f. den Orient,’ March 15, 1884, p. 94). 
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16 “ Afilo wurde mir vom Lega-Kénig als ein Negerland bezeichnet, welches 
von einer Galla-Aristokratie beherrscht wird’’ (Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 
1883, v, p. 194). 

't And are no doubt also known by other names. Thus the Wa-Taturu 
shepherds of U-Kerewé Island in Lake Victoria Nyanza appear to belong to 
the same connection. They are described by Stanley as “ light-coloured, straight, 
thin-nosed, and thin-lipped,”’ in contrast to their. Wa-Kerewé neighbours, 
“a mixture of the Ethiopic and Negro type.” (‘Through the Dark Continent,” 
vol. i, p. 21.) 

‘8 That this region was occupied by the Beja from remote times ap 
evident from Macrizi, whose account of this people in his “ History of Egypt” 
(end of fourteenth century) is drawn from the Isthakhri (tenth century) and 
other older records. “Le pays qu’ habite ce peuple commence au bourg 
nommé Kharbah, prés duquel est la mine d’émeraudes. Le pays des Bedjas se 
termine aux premiéres frontiéres de Abyssinie. Ce peuple habite lintérieur 
de la presqu’ile d’Egypte jusqu’aux bords de la mer, du cété qui regarde les files 
de Souaken, de Baza (Massiwah), et de Dahlak.” (Quatremére’s translation, in 
“Mémoires sur |’ Egypte,” 1811, ii, p. 135.) 

1 “T,’ Etbaye, pays habité par les Bicharieh” (Paris, 1868). 

2% These Ababdeh are very widespread, stretching from Keneh southwards to 
the Second Cataract at Wadi-Halfa, where they meet the Kensi Nubians on the 
west, and the Bishari on the east. Their chief tribes, some of which also appear 
to speak Nubian, are the Nemrab, Gawalieh, Shawahir (Khawéhil), Abudein, 
Meleikab, Tokara, and Oshabib. Russeger (“ Reise,” ii, Part 3, p. 193) estimates 
their number at about 40,000, nearly equally distributed between Egypt and 
Nubia. ‘ 


21 The Arabic T now generally pronounced j, was originally hard, like the 


Hebrew 5, as we see in the geographical term Nejd, by the local tribes still 
pronounced Negd. Hence Bega = Beja. 

2 Aouad ra mpds vorov, TpoyAodurat, BA€upves, kai NovBat kat MeyaBapor - 
oi Sunvns Aldiomes. (Book 17, § 53.) 

23 pdaews Tov Neidov NovBat xarorxovow ev tH AiBin, péya 
é6vos, &c. (Book 17, p. 1117, Oxford ed., 1807.) 

24 This is also confirmed by Ptolemy, who (iv, 8) speaks of the Nube as 
‘“‘maxime occidentales Avalitarum.” 

25 Plural of Berberi, that is, people of Berber, although at present they do not 
reach so far up the Nile as that town. But during the eighteenth century this 
place acquired considerable influence as capital of a large Nubian state tribu 
to the Funj Kings of Senaar. It is still an important station on the Nile just 
below the Atbara confluence at the point where the river approaches nearest 
to the Red Sea coast at Suakin. It may here be mentioned that the term 
Ba;abra is referred by some authorities, not to the town of Berber, but to the 
Barabara people, whose name occurs amongst the 113 tribes recorded in the 
inscription on a gateway of Thutmes, by whom they were reduced about 
1700 B.c. This identification seems to some extent confirmed by the generic 
name Kens applied in the same inscription to many of these “ Ethiopian tribes,” 
and still surviving in the form of Kenus (plural of Kensi), the name of the 
northern division of the Nubian (Barabra) people towards the i | frontier. 
It is further strengthened by a later inscription of Ramses II in Karnak 
(1400 B.c.), where mention again occurs of the Beraberata, one of the southern 
races conquered by him. Hence Brugsch (“ Reisebericht aus Agypten,” pp. 127 
and 155) is inclined to regard the modern “ Barabra”’ as a true ethnical name 
confused in classic times with the Greek and Roman Barbarus, but which has 
resumed its historic value since the Moslem conquest. 

6 Thus in Sakakini’s tabular returns of the average prices of slaves sold 
in Egypt from 1870 to 1880, all, of whatever provenance, are grouped under two 
heads—“ Nubians” and ‘ Abyssinians,” none being true Nubians or Abys- 
sinians, but either Nubas and other Negroes frem Kordofan and the Upper Nile, 
or else Barea, Basé, Shan-Gallas, and other Negroid peoples from the Abyssinian 
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uplands. According to these returns the latter command the highest prices in 
the slave market, £20 to £50 for adults, the Nubas fetching only from £18 to 


40. 

27 The bronze shade is also noticed by Lepsius, op. cit., p. 74: “Bei den 
Nubiern herrscht eine dunkle Broncefarbe vor, dunkler als die der Habessinier.”’ 
He adds: “ Der alte Negertypus bricht nicht selten wieder ziemlich deutlich 
durch ; namentlich ist das Wollhaar ziemlich haiifig.”’ 

2 Allhave woolly hair, says Riippel (“‘ Reisen in Nubien”), pouting thick lips, 
short flat nose, complexion quite black. Further comment is needless. 

*9 It is noteworthy, however, that Eutychius of Alexandria (930) includes the 
“Nubi” among the six kinds of writing, which he tells us in a somewhat 
doubtful passage were current amongst the Hamitic peoples. 

% For an explanation of this apparent antagonism the reader is referred to 
the monograph, “On the Ethnology and Philology of the Asiatic Races,” 
appended to the volume on Asia, by A. H. Keane, in the Stanford Series, 1882, 
pp. 691, et seq. 

41 The * Ethiopian” of some, the “ Agazi” of other writers, the iatter term 
denoting peoples of Geez speech. “Alle diese Vélker haben einen innern 
Zusammenhang ; sie sind Abyssinier, alte Christen, und bedienen sich des 
reinsten aithiopischen Idioms, des Tigré” (Munziger, op. cit., p. 73). This use 
of the term “ Ethiopian” is very confusing, as it is also, and more properly, 
employed as the collective name of the eastern division of the Hamitic family. 
The Himyarites (Abyssinians) are intruders from Arabia; the Hamites are the 
true autochthones, hence best entitled to the title of ‘‘ Ethiopian,” which by the 
ancients was applied, although somewhat vaguely, to all the native populations 
stretching south from the frontier of Egypt proper. 

32 The Bogos are classed by Reinisch (loc. cit., p. 94) with the Hamites, or 
“ Kushites,” as he calls them. But he elsewhere rightly affiliates them to the 
Abyssinian Semites, as speaking a pure Tigré (Geez) dialect, herein agreeing 
with Munziger in his “ Ostafrikanische Studien,” who is our best authority on 
these fragmentary ethnical groups on the north and north-east frontiers of 
Abyssinia. 

The Jalin claim special consideration as the most numerous, intelligent, and 
purest of all the Sudanese Arabs. They trace their descent from Abbas, uncle 
of the Prophet; but their Arabic speech, preserved and spoken with great 
purity, indicates the Hejas as their original home. The chief Jalin tribes, as 
enumerated by Munziger, are: Muhammadab, Mikringa, Bagelab, Uddieh, 
Gebalab, Kaliab, Gummieh, Gummeab, Gereshab Nifeab, Sadab, Jaudallahab, 
Mekaberab, Meirefab, Mosellemab, Omarab, Timerab, Kitejub, Giaberab, Aliab, 
Giuberab, Seidab, Shatinab, Megiadub. The final ad of these tribal names is not 
an Arabic, but a Beja patronymic ending, borrowed from the neighbouring 
Hadendoahs of the Mareb Valley, with whom they have long been intimately 
associated. Some of the Jalin tribes of the Barka district have even adopted 
the To-Bedawieh language, and pass for Hamites. 

*# « Ks ist nicht unméglich dass die beiden Vélker [Kababish and Baqqiéra] 
von einen Stamme entsprossen, sich die Weide vertheilt haben, wodurch die 
Trennung stereotyp wurde. Die Kubhirten hielten sich an den grasigen Siiden, 
die Kababish an den trockenen aker von Mimosen stark bewaldeten Norden, der 
allein dem Kameel und der Ziege Convenirt.”” (Munziger, op. cit., p. 561.) 

% The natives of Kaffa, whose affinity to the Gallas has now been determined 
by Leo Reinisch, are collectively calle1 Sidama by G. Chiarini in “‘Memorie 
della Societa Geografica Italiana,” I, Part 2, 1878. 

36 Afar appears to be the most general national name, Adal that of the 
dominant tribe; Danakil (plural Dankali and Danakli) is the name by which 
they are known to their Arab and Hamite neighbours. Chiarini (loc. cit. 
recognises the close relationship of Somali and Galla, but asserts that the Afar 
language “ha ben poco di commune colla galla.” 

‘7 The Halenga of the Mareb river are, however, said to be of undoubted 
Amharic descent. 


36 “Sie sind wohl der Ueberrest des alten Abyssinischen Reiches vor der 
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Einwanderung der Semiten” (Munziger, op. cit., p. 76). The type of the Basé 
(whose true name is Kundma), as described and figured by F. L. James (“ Wild 
Tribes of the Sudan” (London, 1883), seems distinctly Negroid. Inthe Preface, 

. 1, of that work, they are stated to be “of a totally different type, much 
Facher and more closely allied to the pure Negro than any of their neighbours.” 
Yet Munziger asserts that the “sogennante Negertypus fehlt”’ (p. 467). The 
point must be finally decided by a study of their language, of which nothing 
appears to be known. Of the Barea there are two divisions, those of the Hagr 
district who call themselves Nere, and those of Mogareb. There is no general 
national name, Barea, meaning “ slave,” being simply an abusive term applied to 
them by the Abyssinians. 

8° “Die Sprache von Tegelé hat mit dem Nuba nichts gemein; ein genaueres 
Studium der erstern hat mich Russeger’s Classification entgegen, davon 
iiberzeugt’’ (Munziger, “ Ostafrikanische Studien,” p. 551). The same writer, 
a personal observer, assures us (p. 557) that there is absolutely nothing of the 
conventional Negro type about them; and as their language is neither Arabic, 
Hamitic, nor Nuba, their true position remains still to be determined. 


May 13tTu, 1884. 
Professor W. H. FLower, LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For tHe Liprary. 


From Dr. Murrueav.—Cambuslang. By J. T. T. Brown. 

From the Sec. ps Fomenro.—Informe dirijido al Sefior Secre- 
tario de Fomento sobre los trabajos ejecutados durante el afio 
de 1883, por la Oficina de Estadistica Republica de Guatemala. 

From the Secretary oF THE InrERI0R.—Third Report of the United 
States Entomological Commission. ; 

From the AvurHor.—Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Fulischen 
Sprache in Africa. By Gottlob Adolf Krause. 

—— The Lost Tasmanian Race. By James Bonwick. 

Notes on Labour in Central Africa. By Robert W. Felkin. 
Notes on the Madi or Moru Tribe of Central Africa. By 
Robert W. Felkin. 

From the Acapemy.—Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of 
Natural Sciences. Vol. III, Part 3. 

Jaarboek van de Koninklijke Akademie yan Wetenschappen 
gevestigd te Amsterdam voor 1882. 

Processen-Verbaal van de Gewone Vergaderingen der Konink- 
lijkke Akademie van Wetenschappen. Afd. Natuurkunde. Mei, 
1882; Ap., 1883. 
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From the Acapemy.—Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke 
le Akademie van Wetenschappen. Afd. Natuurkunde. Tweede 
Reeks. Deel. XVIII. 
—— Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. Transunti. Vol. VIII, 
Fas. 10. 
. From the Huncarian Acapemy.—Mathematische und Naturwissen- 
schaftliche Berichte aus Ungarn. Erster Band. 
From the AssociaTion.—Report of the British Association, 1883. 
Southport. 
From the Instirute.—Proceedings of the Canadian Institute. Vol. 
II, Fas. 1. 
i. From the Liprarian.—Report of the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, 1883. 
From the of the Museu Nacionas DE Rio DE 
Janerro.—Guia da Exposicao Anthropologica Brazileira 
realizada pelo Museu Nacional do Rio de Janeiro. 
From the Socirty.—Transactions of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington. Vol. II. 
| — Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. 
i Band XIV, Heft 1. 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1883, No. 10. 
1884, No. 1. 
H — Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. XI, 
I Parts 1,2; Vol. XII, Part 1. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. XVI, Part 2. 
—— Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. May, 1884. 
| Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. Vol. XIII, 
i Part 1. 
From the Eprror.—‘“ Nature.” Nos. 756-758. 
Revue Politique et Littéraire. No. 19. 
| — Revue Scientifique. No. 19. 
| —— “Science.” Nos. 63, 64. 
— — Science Monthly. May, 1884. 


ZZ Dr. MaxweELt T. Masters exhibited a series of agricultural 
| implements brought by Mr. Livesay from the Naga Hills, at the 
Vi north-east corner of Assam. The tools were chiefly such as are 
used for rice culture on the irrigated slopes of the hills; the 
: natives are said to be like the Burmese, and wild, but with a 
i) considerable degree of civilisation. A large rude knife is used 
ih for all purposes for which a knife can be used, even to the 
i decapitation of differentiating neighbours. The skulls of the 
I decapitated ones are burnt. The implements exhibited were 
' rakes made of bamboo and wood, a hoe and iron knife with 
zz cord and wooden sheath for suspension. 


Dr. J. STEPHENS sent a drawing of a large pointed Paleolithic 
implement, recently found near Reading ; length 9} inches, 
weight 2 lbs. 34 oz. 


Mr. W. G. SmitH exhibited two Paleolithic implements, 
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recently found at north London: one was made of quartzite, the 
first example met with in the London gravels of this material ; 
the other was a white implement from the “trail and warp.” 
He also exhibited two white porcellaneous Paleolithic flakes 
replaced on to their original blocks: the four pieces were found 
by him at north London, wide distances apart, at different times 
during the last six years. 


Mr. Smith also exhibited a large axe from New Guinea, with 
a keen blade of silicious schist or banded chert, 98 inches long, 
and weighing over 24 Ibs. The axe was sent home by a sailor, 
aud Mr. Smith purchased it of a person who was using it at 
north London for chopping up firewood. 


The Director read a paper, by Mr. E. H. May, on the 
Ethnology of the Andaman Islands. 


The PreEsIDENT then read the following paper :— 


ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS on the OSTEOLOGY of the NATIVES 
of the ANDAMAN IsLANDS. By WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, 
LL.D., F.R.S., P.Z.S., Pres. Anthrop. Inst., Director of the 
Natural History Departments. of the British Museum. 


In the year 1879 I read a paper before the Institute describing 
the osteological characters of the natives of the Andaman Islands, 
as derived from the examination of nineteen skeletons, and a 
larger number of crania.’ Since that time I have had the 
opportunity of examining ten additional skeletons, two of 
which are in the Museum of the University of Oxford, and 
eight in the Barnard Davis collection, now in the Museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. They are all from the same 
locality as the others, viz., the vicinity of Port Biair, all un- 
doubtedly genuine unmixed natives, having been obtained 
through the kindness of Mr. E.H. Man. Five are males and 
five females, and all are adults. 

In my former communication I gave the average measure- 
ments of the limb bones, and the principal dimensions of the 
cranium and pelvis, expressing my belief that the materials at 
my command were sufficient to draw with safety some general 
conclusions as to the physical characteristics of the race, and 
adding, “ Perhaps when still larger numbers of skeletons are 
examined, some of the statements and average measurements and — 
indices will have to be modified, but probably not in any essen- 


1 “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. ix, p. 108 (1876). 
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tial degree.” The number of skeletons being now raised from 
nineteen to twenty-nine, the two sexes being represented in as 
nearly equal proportions as possible, we have a good opportunity 
of testing the truth of this supposition, and of giving still more 
reliable averages of the dimensions and proportions of a people 
of a remarkably pure and homogeneous race, which may serve 
as a good standard of comparison with those of other races. 
The measurements are all taken exactly in the same manner 
as in the former paper, and the comparison is instituted between 
the average then obtained from the smaller number of skeletons, 
and that now derived from the entire number now available 
(composed of those formerly used with the new ones added). 
The figures given in the present communication will therefore 
supersede those given before, and represent the correct averages 
of the race as far as our present data enable us to give them. 


Limb Bones. 


The average length of the fifteen clavicles of males previously 
given was 116°9;’ the entire series of twenty-five gives a very 
slight increase of length, viz., 1182. The average length of 
eighteen clavicles of females was 107-1. The average length 
of twenty-six is 107°5. The ratio of the length of the clavicle 
as compared with the femur is now in the males 30:0 to 100, in 
the females, 28°3 to 100. Of the humerus the average length in 
the males is reduced from 281°3 to 276°5; in the females, on the 
other hand, increased from 260°7 to 263°5. The radius is also 
reduced in the males from 228°9 to 225°2, but in the females 
remains practically the same, the former number given being 
210-0, and the present average 2101. The average length of the 
femur is also reduced from 398°7 to 393°4 in the males, and 
increased in the females from 378°2 to 380-4. The tibia is 
slightly reduced in the males from 336:2 to 332:1, and in the 
females scarcely undergoes any alteration, being 320°5 in the 
former list, and 321-0 in the present. 

An inference was drawn as to the average height of both 
sexes from the length of the femur, upon the usual estimate 
derived from measurements of our own race, that the height 
is to the length of the femur as 1000 to 275. Whether it 
applies equally to the Andaman is of course not known, although 
the height inferred by the calculation accords remarkably with 
the results obtained from the measurement of living individuals. 
The average height of the males calculated upon the old average 
length of fifteen femurs was 1,448 mm., or 4 feet 9 inches. 
The average calculated from the new total of twenty-five femurs 


? The measurements are all given in millimetres. 
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is 1,431, or 4 feet 8°3 inches. The maximum of the old series is 
not exceeded, but the minimum is reduced from 1,385 or 4 feet 
65 inches, to 1,320 or 4 feet 4 inches. The new averages in 
this sex are probably more to be relied upon than the former 
ones, which, as remarked at the time, were unduly raised by the 
presence of an exceptionally tall man (that presented to the ~ 
British Museum by Dr. Mouatt) among the series. In the 
case of the females, the old height was calculated at 1,375, or 
4 feet 6°1 inches; it is now placed at 1,383, or 4 feet 6:4 inches, 
being but very slightly above. The new numbers all fall within 
the old maximum and minimum. 

The inter-membral index, or length of the humerus and radius 
added together, compared with that of the femur and tibia, the 
latter being taken as 100, taking both sexes together, is exactly 
the same as in the former list, viz., 68°3. In the males it is 
69-0; in the females 67°5. 

The femoro-humeral index (or ratio of the humerus to 
the femur, the latter being taken as 100) is also unchanged, 
being 69°8. In the males it is 70°3, in the females 69-2. 

The femoro-tibial index undergoes the excessively trifling 
modification from 84°5 to 84:4. It is exactly the same in both 
sexes. 

The humero-radial index, which forms one of the most 
important differences between the skeleton of the Andamanese 
and the European, is only changed by the additional specimens 
from 81:0 to 80°6, taking both sexes together. There is some 
difference between this index in the male and the female 
skeletons, being 81°5 in the former, and 79-7 in the latter. 


Cranium. 


All the peculiarities of the Andamanese cranium fully 
described in the previous communication are strikingly illus- 
trated by the present specimens, and therefore need not be 
repeated. There is not one that is in any way exceptional in 
any of the characters that can be judged of by the eye, although 
some of the measurements show slight differences, especially a 
greater index of breadth, due apparently to the presence of 
some rather peculiarly narrow skulls in the former series. It 
must be noted, however, that as many as four of this small 
series (all males) have the frontal suture persistent. In the 
former series of thirty-five known examples of skulls of the 
race, four were recorded as metopic; in forty-eight of which 
I have at present evidence of the condition of the frontal bone, 
as many as six, or 12°5 per cent., are in this condition, so rare 
among the dolichocephalic Melanesians and Australians. 
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With regard to the capacity of the cranium there appears 
to be little difference from the former series, although the new 
appear larger owing to a different method of measurement, 
which as far as tried gives more certain results. Some of the 
skulls, the capacities of which were given before, are no longer 
accessible to me, but those which are in the Museum of the 
College of Surgeons have been measured over again with very 

eat care, using shot instead of mustard-seed as formerly, and 
then added to the new specimens, giving an average of 1,281 cc. 
in thirteen males, and 1,148 cc. in the same number of females. 
These numbers may be substituted for 1,244 and 1,128 of the 
males and females respectively given in the former communi- 
cation. Among the males the maximum is 1,400, and the 
minimum 1,120; among the females the maximum (one of the 
new series, No. 1,486 of the Barnard Davis collection) attains 
the exceptional capacity of 1,375, giving perhaps an unduly 
-high average to this group; the smallest is 1,040. 

The average horizontal circumference in the twelve males of 
the former series was 480; the additional eight only change the 
average by 1 millimetre, it being now 481. The average circum- 
ferance in the female is absolutely unaffected, it being 462 in the 
. original series of twelve, and the more extended one of seventeen. 

The average length (ophryo-occipital) of the twelve males 
was 167°5, that of the twenty-one 167-4, showing only a 
difference of +45 of a millimetre. On the other hand, the 
maximum parietal breadth in the new series somewhat exceeds 
that of the old, principally in consequence of two or three 
unusually narrow skulls being contained in the former. The 
average of the old series was 134-9, that of the new 135°8, 
raising the index of breadth from 80:5 to 81:1. The average 
height (basi-bregmatic) in the former series was 129°6, in the 
present series 129°5, the index being 77°3 instead of 77-0. 

In the females the average length of the old series of twelve 
was 160°6; that of the combined series of eighteen, 160°8. The 
average of breadth is changed from 132°8 to 133-2, the index 
being only altered from 82-7 to 82-8, an unappreciable difference. 
The average height of the twelve crania was 125°3; that of the 
eighteen 124-9, the index changing only from 77-9 to 77°7. 

The average basi-nasal length of the males in the former 
series of twelve was 95°0; in the present series of twenty-one 
crania it is 94-6; the basi-alveolar lengths being respectively 
96°3 and 94:6, reducing the gnathic index’ from 1,014 to 1,000, 
the present series being thus somewhat less prognathous than 
the formerone. In the females the former basi-nasal length was 


! See “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,”’ vol. x, p. 163. 
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90°7, that of the eighteen skulls now measured 90:3 ; the basi- 
alveolar lengths being 92°7 and 92°4, which produces practically 
no alteration in the gnathic index, which is given as 1,022 in 
the previous list, and is 1,023 in the present one. 

The measurements of the nasal aperture in the males are as 
follows:—F ormer series of twelve crania: height 45°8, width 23°4, 
index 51:1; present series of twenty-one crania, height 46:1, 
width 23:4, index 50°8; the width is therefore the same, but 
the increased height gives a slightly lower index. In the 
females: former series of twelve, height 43:2, width 22:2, index 
51:2; present series of eighteen: height 43:3, width 22°4, index 
51°5. The general average index of the male and female skulls 
combined is exactly the same in both the whole and the partial 
series, viz., 51°15, which figure may be safely accepted as the 
average nasal index of the race. 

The orbital measurements and indices receive scarcely any 
alteration from the additional specimens. In the males the 
height, width, and index were respectively 36°3, 33:0, and 90°6 ; 
now they are 36°5, 33°0, and 90:4. In the females, the old 
numbers were 35°2, 32:2, and 91:5; now they are 35:1, 32:1 
and 91:4. 

With such close agreement in all the primary measurements 
of the cranium, it seems scarcely necessary to follow out in 
detail the numerous minor dimensions, as whenever tested 
they correspond equally nearly with those previously given. 
The main point that I wished to test has been thoroughly 
established, the twelve skulls of each sex previously examined 
furnishing a very fair average of the characters of the race. 

It was stated in the former communication that “in dimen- 
sions the teeth appear equal to the average of those of Europeans, 
and therefore may be considered large in relation to the general 
size of the body.” Since that time I have found it convenient to 
use an index to express this relation, which is obtained by com- 
paring the length of the molar series (straight line between 
the anterior part of the first premolar and the posterior point 
of the third molar = d) with the basi-nasal length (or cranio- 


facial axis) BN et may be called the dental index, and 


by it races may be divided into megadont, mesodont, and micro- 
dont. Like most of the frizzly-haired races, the Andamanese are 
decidedly megadont; the average index in nine males being 
44°4, and in eight females 46°5. Unfortunately so many of the 
skulls have lost part or all of the series of teeth, that the number 
available is rather smaller than might be wished. 

Among other points in the skeleton of primary importance, 
as indicating race characteristics, is the pelvic index, or the 
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ratio of the antero-posterior to the transverse diameter of the 
ii brim, the latter being taken as 100. This was given in the 
former paper for the males (average of eight) 101, for the 
: females (average of nine) 95:2. In the united series the males 
now give (average of twelve) 98°8, and the females (average of 
4 thirteen) 96°4; a slight diminution therefore in the index for 
the males, and an increase in that of the females. The dimen- 
sions from which the index is derived are as follows :—In the 
ilk males the average transverse and antero-posterior diameters 
were respectively 92°4 and 92-9, now they are 93°4 and 92:2; 
in the females, formerly 102°9 and 98:0, as against 103-0 and 
99:3. It will be observed that the alterations of averages in 
no case exceed 1°3 mm., or z'5 of an inch. 


May 277u, 1884. 
Professor W. H. FLower, LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


\@ The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


ia The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For THE Liprary. 


From Prince Rotanp Bonaparte.—Hindous No. 21 and Peaux 
Rouges No. 47 de la Collection Anthropologique du Prince 
Roland Bonaparte. 

From the Secrerary or tHe InTERIOR.—Compendium of the Tenth 
Census of the United States. Parts 1, 2. 

From the AutHor.—Note sur les Figures et les Inscriptions Gravées 
dans la Roche 4 el Hadj Mimoun, prés Figuig, by E.-T. Hamy. 

—— Mission Scientifique au Mexique et dans |’Amerique Centrale. 
Part 1: Anthropologie du Mexique. By E.-T. Hamy. 

— L’Ethnogénie de l'Europe Occidentale. By E.-T. Hamy. 

Note sur une Inscription Chronographique de la fin de la 

periode Aztéque appartenant au Musée du Trocadéro. By 


E.-T. Hamy. 
From the AnrHropotocicaL Society or fiir 
: | . Ethnologie, 1884. Heft 2. 
From the Lisson Socirty.—Revista Mensal. Tomo 
if II, 1883. 


t From the AcapEmy.—Boletin de la Academia Nacional de Ciencias en 
i Cérdoba. Tomo VI, Entrega 1*. 
From the Instirurion.—Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution. No. CXXITI. 
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From the Sociuty.—Proceedings of the Royal Society. No. 230. 
Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of New South 

Wales. Vol. XVI. 

Bulletin de la Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou. 

No, 3, 1883. 

From the Epiror.—Matériaux pour |’Histoire de Homme. May, 

1884. 

— “Nature.” Nos. 759, 760. 

—— Revue d’Ethnographie. No. 1, 1884. 

Revue Politique et Littéraire. Tom. XX XIII, Nos. 20, 21. 

—— Revue Scientique. Tom. XXXIII, Nos. 20, 21. 

— “Science.” Nos. 65, 66. 


The election of F. C. J. SpuRRELL, Esq., was announced. 


The following paper was read by the author :— 


On the Kusus of SUMATRA. 
By H. O. Forbes, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., Memb. Anthrop. Inst. 


(Wirn Prate X.] 


Tue Kubus are a small tribe of people inhabiting the central 
parts of Sumatra, and it has been claimed by some for them that 
they are the remnants of the pristine indigenes of the country. 
On arriving in the region round which they peregrinate I was 
extremely anxious to have a view of these people, and I am 
indebted to the Chief of one of the villages on the Rupit River 
for my first introduction to two men, one woman, and one child ; 
shortly afterwards, however, at Surulangun, through the kind 
assistance of Mr. Kamp, the Controller of the district, I was 
able to examine a considerable number of these people, to col-— 
lect some information about them, and to obtain one cranium, 
and, after some considerable difficulty, one complete skeleton. 

The Kubus are a nomadic race wandering about in the forests 
on the borders of the Jambi Sultanate and of the Palembang 
Residency, along the banks and affluents of the great rivers, 
the Musi, and of the Batang Hari. The Dutch Government 
some years ago began the attempt to teach these people some- 
thing of the art of agriculture, and have, after much difficulty, 
succeeded in getting a few families in some of the districts to 
assume in some degree a settled residence in villages made for 
themselves. It was owing to these partially civilised communi- 
ties that I am indebted for a sight of the people. 

In their wild state they live in the deep forest, making 


temporary dwellings, if their rude shelters can be called such, 
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where they stay for a few days at a time, where food is obtain- 
able, or for the purpose of collecting beeswax, dammar, and 
gutta-percha. Their dwellings are a few simple branches 
erected over a low platform to keep them from the ground, and 
thatched with banana or palm-leaves. They are so timorous 
and shy that it is a rare circumstance for any one to see them, 
and of course an extremely rare one for any white man. In 
fact, I doubt if any white man has ever seen the uninfluenced 
Kubu, save as one sees the hind-quarters of a startled deer. In 
the small trade carried on between them and the Malay traders 
of the Palembang and Jambi Residencies, the transactions are 
performed without the one party seeing the other. The Malay 
trader, ascending to one of their places of rendezvous, beats a 
gong in a particular way to give notice of his arrival. On 
hearing the signal, the Kubus, bringing out what forest produce 
they may have collected, and depositing it on the ground at this 
place, hastily retire into close hiding, beating a gong as a signal 
that all is ready. The trader then slowly and cautiously 
approaches, lays down on the ground the cloth, knives, and 
other articles of barter he has brought, to the amount which 
he considers an equivalent exchange, beats a gong, and in like 
manner disappears. The Kubus proceed then to examine the 
barter offered; if they consider the bargain satisfactory they 
remove the goods, beat their gong and go away; while the 
trader packs up the produce he finds left lying on the ground. 
If the bargain is not considered by them sufficiently advan- 
tageous, they set on one side a portion of their produce, to 
reduce it to what they consider the value of the barter offered ; 
and thus the affair see-saws till finally adjusted or abandoned. 
They are so afraid of seeing any one not of their own race, that 
if suddenly met or come up with in the forest, they will drop 
everything and flee away. They cultivate nothing for them- 
selves, but live entirely on the products of the forest—snakes, 
lizards, grubs, fruits, an occasional deer, pig, or tapir, which a 
happy etfort has rewarded them with—and what they purchase by 
barter from Malays. They know nothing of art; they manu- 
facture absolutely nothing. Their knives and the universal 
spear with which they are armed are purchased from the 
Malays with whom they trade. Neither men nor women wear 
clothes, except the small T-bandage of bark-cloth; some even 
go entirely in a state of nature. Where European influence is 
beginning to have its modifying effect—and where is it not 
now felt in some measure ?—calico coverings such as modesty 
demands are worn. They occasionally keep in confinement a 
few birds, and a species of dog of moderate size always accom- 
panies them. They will scarcely touch water for ablutionary 
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purposes, and have consequently a strong, unpleasant odour; 
and a small stream which they cannot cross by prahu, or by 
stepping-stones, is often a barrier to their journey. This 
information, obtained from trustworthy sources, I shall now 
supplement by some notes from my journal of what I have 
inyself seen. 

On approaching the steps of the hut in which I was living, 
my first acquaintances made a bashful salutation with the hand 
in the awkward way of children, advancing with open eyes full 
of wonder and Curiosity, more marked in the woman’s face than 
in her companion’s, she being evidently less accustomed to see 
other than her own people. They rarely come into the villages, 
the villagers always seeking them out in order to buy from them 
their forest-gathered produce. The chief who went to induce 
them to visit me had to assure them that I did not wish to 
make them take up their residence in a village, or to compel 
them to cultivate rice fields. 

The colour of their skin was a rich olive brown; while their 
hair, always in a dishevelled state, was jet black and inclined to 
curl. It was certainly less straight than that of the village 
Malays; but whether this curling is the result of want of 
attention, and of its becoming matted and twisted, as I incline 
somewhat to believe, 1 am not able to say. The woman’s hair 
was straighter than the men’s. Her features were what I might 
call Mongolian in contrast to her companion’s, which I might 
designate as more conforming to the Malayan type about them. 
The child might have been a very dark-complexioned Italian, 
or a dark Arabian. Her features are represented very truth- 
fully in fig. 2, Plate X. Both men had a slight moustache, and 
a few hairs on the chin. What struck me most in them was 
their extreme submissiveness, their want of independence and 
will; they seemed too meek ever to act on the offensive. One 
cannot help feeling that they are harmless overgrown children 
of the woods. Within the memory of the chief of the village 
in which I first met these Kubus, have they only come to 
possess a sense of shame; formerly they knew none, and were 
the derision of the villagers into whose neighbourhood they 
might come. 

On the Musi banks, at the village of Surulangun,I met a 
considerable assemblage of both sexes. Several of them it 
would have been impossible to tell from the people of the 
village by their features; on the other hand, they had charac- 
teristics, scarcely reducible to words, by which they could have 
been picked out among a crowd of Malays. 1 tried to formu- 
late the differences, but found myself scarcely able to say 
wherein they consisted. The high (between the eyes) straight 
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dorsum of the nose in a few was remarkable; and the sharply 
prominent cheek-bones. The villagers asserted that they could 
tell a footprint in the mud of a Kubu from that of their own 
people. I caused several of the Kubus to walk over sheets of 
paper after rubbing the soles of their feet with soot, but I could 
not discover, either in the shape of the foot or in its print, any 
divergence from the foot in the people about them. The lips of 
the Kubus were thin; and the eyes restless and glancing, as if 
ever on the alert. The average of seven males was about 1°59 
metres, and of five females 1:49 metres, which is about the average 


stature of the Malays of Malacca. On comparing the impress — 


of their hands with those of the people of the district, those of 
the Kubus I found to be smaller. They are, I observed, rather 
subject also tu the reduplication of fingers. 

They are said to have a language of their own unintelligible 
to their neighbours, but I failed to induce them to give me 
any specimen of it, if it existed. I could not understand their 
speech at first; but after some conversation I could detect that 
they really spoke a corrupted Malay with a peculiar accent. 

Monogamy is the rule among them; but a few have two or 
more wives. ‘Their nuptial ceremony is a very simple affair. 
The man having fixed his choice on a young girl, and obtained 
the consent of her parents to his suit, brings to her father such 
gifts as he has—a knife, a spear, cloths, or money (if he has any), 
dammar, and beeswax—and such rare fruits of the forest or 
favourite food animals as may reward his search. When this 
gift is satisfactorily large, those who may be within reach are 
called together. Seating themselves below some tree, the father 
of the maiden informs them that he has given his daughter 
So-and-so to So-and-so in marriage. One of the company then 


strikes the tree under which they sit several times with a club, 


proclaiming them to be man and wife. The ceremony is fol- 
lowed by such feast as can be provided, principally out of the 
fruits and animals the bridegroom has paid for his wife with. 
It is a rare thing fora Malay man to marry a Kubu woman; 
but it occasionally happens, notwithstanding that they consider 
the Kubus far their inferiors, a position which the latter seem 
to accept with very marked submissiveness. “ You Kubu!” is 
a term of opprobrium which I have often heard applied by one 
native to another with whom he had quarrelled. The village 
people consider them litile other than beasts. In no case will 
a Malay touch or interfere with a dead body of one of his 
people ; yet I was able to obtain their assistance in disinterring 
the body of the Kubu from which I made the skeleton which 
Dr. Garson has done me the kindness to examine. The Kubus 
possess no personal property of any kind beyond what they can 
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carry about with them. Their food, which consists, for the 
most part, of wild fruits, or small animals—which they prefer, I 
am told, in a semi-putrid condition—they eat as they come by it, 
with little or no cooking. When traversing the forest, if one 
of them, on finding a bee-infested or a dammar-yielding tree, 
clear the brush around it, make one or two hacks in the bark, 
and repeat a form of spell, it is recognised by the others as his 
possession, which will be undisputed. This is the only property, 
if such it may be called, that they possess. 

They are extremely fond of tobacco. Before one of them; who 
had seated himself on the edge of the verandah, I produced 
some of the coveted weed. It was a study to see how his face 
gleamed over, and his eyes followed the parcel with the eager- 
ness of a dog’ s after a bone with which he is tempted. To! try 
him, a handful of a very poor quality was offered him, which 
he snatched at, but after smelling and tasting it, he dropped it 
down with a sneer, just as a monkey might have done, fixing 
his eyes eagerly once more on the bundle first produced. Some 
of this was handed to him, the whole of which, after smelling, 
he rolled into a thick cigarette, wrapped it in a leaf, and on 
being given a light, smoked with prodigious mouthfuls in perfect 
and absorbed silence. When he saw or was offered anything 
which he liked particularly, his eyes sparkled, and he expressed 
his eagerness by the continued repetition of a peculiar sound, 
“ S-s-ho-0 ! S-s-hd-ho!” Some fruits and a large plateful of 
rice offered to him were devoured more in the ravenous man- 
ner of a beast than of a man. When he had finished it he 
rubbed his stomach, to judge by its rotundity if he had had suffi- 
cient. Their intelligence is not, however, to be called of a low 
order. They evince considerable dexterity in the use of their 
spears, and are wonderfully accurate marksmen with stones. 
They post themselves behind some tree, in front of which is 
another wherein birds are lodged, and thence discharge the stone 
over the one that hides them, so as to drop on the bird in the 
other. When sick they use various leaves from which they 
make decoctions ; but their curative pharmacopceia is very limited. 
I could not discover that they knew many poisons, but they 
were best acquainted with such plants as possessed aphrodisiac 
qualities, or were able to cause abortion. In their truly wild 
state they leave their dead unburied in the spot where they died, 
giving the place ever after a wide berth; but where the influence 
of the village customs has begun to affect them, the body is now 
generally buried face downwards, with a strip of bark below and 
above the body. They seemed to have no idea of a state after 
death ;—* When we are dead, we’re dead.” 

They have a tradition that they are the descendants of the 
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younger of three brothers: the two elder were circumcised in 
the usual way ; the younger it was found no instruments would 
circumcise, a circumstance which so ashamed him that he betook 
himself to the woods to live, and “We are his descendants,” they 
wold me. 

Leading so nomadic a life, the jurisdiction that can be exer- 
cised by any one over them can be but very slight. Such as it 
is, it is wielded by the elders of the party, who settle disputes 
that arise between man and man, and impose punishments for 
offences. 

It will be seen that the Kubus differ much in their habits and 
ways of life from those about them; but whether they are the 
last survivors of their race, or are only a struggling remnant, kin 
to those about them, who at some past time were driven from 
below the family roof tree to save their lives in the forest 
fastness, and who, even when persecution has ceased, yet cling 
to the shade of those pillars which in their need afforded them 
the kindly refuge they sought, are questions which I must now 
leave Dr. Garson, if the osteological material submitted to. him 
has been sufficient for his purpose, to give us some reply to. 


Description of Plate X. 


Figs. 1 and 3. Male Kubus from near Surulangun. 
Fig. 2. Female Kubu from near Sukaradja. 
» 4. Female Kubu from near Surulangun. 
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The following paper was then read by the author :— 


On the OSTEOLOGICAL CHARACTERS of the Kusus of SUMATRA. 
By J. G. Garson, M.D., F.Z.S., Memb. Anthrop. Inst.; Royal 
College of Surgeons, of England; Lecturer on Comparative 
Anatomy, Charing Cross Hospital. 


THE osteological remains of the Kubus of Sumatra, placed in 
my hands for examination by Mr. H. O. Forbes, consisted of the 
skeleton of a female and a single skull, also that of a female, 
which are now in the possession of the British Museum. Both 
specimens are those of adults of middle age. 

Stature—The height of seven males measured by Mr. Forbes 
averaged 1,596 mm., or almost exactly the same as that of adult 
English women’ (1,592 mm.), while the average height of five 
females was 1,493 mm.; the difference between the stature of the 
male and female Kubus is therefore 103 mm. The height of the 
skeleton placed in my hands, estimated from the length of the 
femur, is 1,450 mm., which, allowing for the soft parts existing 
in the living body, would indicate the stature of this individual 
to be about the average of the females measured by Mr. Forbes. 


Characters of the Skull. 


Cranium.—-The appearance presented by the drawings of the 
people taken from life by Mr. Forbes shows that the head is 
of moderate length, somewhat narrow transversely in the frontal 
region, and flat in the glabellar and superciliary regions; the 
malars are prominent, the nose becomes gradually elevated 
towards the tip, its contour following a wide arc; the chin is 
narrow but not pointed ; the lips are thick and prominent, and 
the hair is straight with a tendency to curl. 

Turning to the skulls we are at once struck by the strong 
resemblance they bear to one another in general appearance, the 
chief difference observable between them, on a superficial exami- 
nation, being that that belonging to the skeleton is somewhat 
larger generally than the other. 

The maximum length of the one is 174 mm., and of the 
other 173 mm., while their maximum breadth is 135 mm. and 
136 mm. respectively. These measurements give a cephalic 
index to the one of 77:6, and to the other of 78-6, which places 
them in the mesatecephalic group of Flower and of the Frank- 
fiirter Verstindung. 

The altitudinal index (the ratio of the basio-bregmatic height 


' Report of the Anthrop. Committee of the Brit. Assoc. (Rep. Brit. Assoc., 
p- 260, 1883.) 
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to the maximum length) differs somewhat in the two skulls, 
that belonging to the skeleton being considerably higher than 
the other; but in neither instance does the height exceed the 
breadth. 

The general form of the cranium, as seen in the norma 
verticalis, is narrow in front, the sides straight and gradually 
diverging to the parietal eminences which are situated near the 
posterior border of the parietal bones. The differences in the 
broadening out of the cranium from the anterior frontal to the 
parietal regions in the two skulls is well seen by comparing the 
relation of the minimum and maximum frontal breadths of each 
with their respective maximum breadth, this latter being taken 
as 100. In the skull belonging to the skeleton, which we will 
designate as No. 1, the indices are 67:4, 79-2, and 100; in the 
other skull, which we will call No. 2, they are 64, 77'2,and 100. © 
The glabellar region is flat and smooth, corresponding to outline 
No. 0 of Broca in skull No. 1, and to No. 1 in skull No.2; super- 
ciliary ridges are entirely absent. The forehead rises somewhat 
vertically to the level of the frontal eminences (which are not 
prominent), and then slopes backwards and upwards till it 
attains its maximum, which is situated in the parietal region. 
Viewed from the norma frontalis, the arch of the top of the 
cranium is markedly flat, giving the stephanic region a somewhat 
angular appearance. In the parieto-occipital region the contour 
of the cranium falls with a moderate curve towards the foramen 
magnum. ‘The general surface of the cranium is smooth, and the 
muscular ridges are little pronounced. The mastoid processes 
are feebly developed. 

The sutures are very simple in No. 2, but somewhat more 
complicated in No. 1, though still simple; those in the former 
being represented by Broca’s outlines of complication of sutures 
No. 2 for the fronto-parietal, and No. 3 for the parieto-occipital 
suture, the latter by Nos. 2-3 for the fronto-parietal, and No. 4 
for the parieto-occipital. Wormian bones are not present in 
either skull. In No. 2 the sutures are more open than in No. 1, 
in which the coronal and sagittal sutures are approaching 
obliteration. 

With regard to the projection of the zygomatic arches, in 
relation to the contour of the bi-stephanic region, No. 2 is 
slightly pheenozygous, but in No. 1 the arches are not visible, 
bi-zygo-stephanic index being 87°7 in No. 1, and 91°3 in No. 2. 
In my paper on the Cranial Characters of the Natives of Timor- 
Laut,' I showed that skulls in which this index is 90 and upwards 
ure phenozygous; these Kubu skulls are therefore on the border- 


' «Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,”’ vol. siii, p. 391 (1884). 
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line between the two conditions. The inion is fully developed 
in both skulls, being represented by Broca’s outline No. 1. 

The average horizontal circumference of the two skulls is 
490 mm., 10 mm. less than the average circumference of the 
heads of the five living females measured by Mr. Forbes. 

Facial portion.—The nasal bones have a very characteristic 
shape; they are moderately prominent in respect to the plane 
of the face, and form a gentle curve from above downwards, 
being intermediate in curve between Broca’s outlines Nos, 1 
and 2. 

The nasal aperture differs in the two skulls: in No. 1 it is 
longer and slightly narrower than in No. 2, the index of the 
former being 50, while that of the latter is 568, which places 
No. 1 in the middle of the mesorhine group (48-53), and No. 2 
well within the platyrhine (above 53). The inferior border is 
nearly straight transversely, and is fairly well defined. The 
nasal spine of No, 1 is represented by Broca’s outline No. 2, and 
in skull No. 2 by the outline No. 1. 

The orbits are somewhat more rounded in No. 1 than in N 0. 2, 
the orbital index of the former being 89:2 and of the latter 80-1. 
The margins of the orbits are thin and sharply defined. 

The malar bones are narrow vertically, flattened anteriorly, and 
curve abruptly backwards, which gives that marked prominence 
at the malar point so well seen in the drawings by Mr. Forbes. 
The nasi-malar angle of No. 1 skull is 143°, and of the other 140°. 

The alveolar index of the two skulls is very similar, being 
96°9 in No. 1, and 98°8 in No. 2. They are therefore on the 
border-land, figuratively speaking, between orthognathous and 
mesognathous. 

The palato-maxillary index of No. 1 is 126, and of No. 2, 120-4, 
measuring the length and breadth of this region according to 
Professor Flower’s plan. The palate is comparatively flat. The 
teeth are in good condition, small in size, and little worn. In 
No. 1 the two upper incisors have been lost during life. 

The relation of the breadth of the middle portion of the face, 
from the alveolar point to the nasion, to the bi-zygomatic breadth 
(the latter being taken as 100), is as 52°5 and 539 to 100 in the 
two skulls respectively. This is the mid-facial index of Kolmann, 
and shows a very close similarity in the two skulls. 

The different measurements of the mandible show great 
similarity. The chief point to be noted in this bone is the 
large size of the symphesial angle, which is 84° in the one and 
88° in the other skull, indicating a much more vertical chin 
than obtains generally in Europeans. 

The pelvis not being articulated, I was unable to ascertain all 
the measurements which should be taken, but I measured the 
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transverse and antero-posterior diameter of the brim, which are 
undoubtedly the most important dimensions. The transverse 
diameter of the brim measured 177 mm., and the antero- 
posterior diameter 122, which gives a pelvic index (taking the 
transverse diameter as 100) of 104°3. The index of forty-nine 
European female pelves, measured by Verneau and myself, was 
79:0; while that of thirteen Andamanese, measured by myself, — 
was 96°2. The antero-posterior length in comparison to the 
transverse breadth of the brim in this Kubu woman’s pelvis is 
extreme; indeed I have never seen or measured a pelvis of so 
exaggerated a type, approaching in form nearly to that of the 
anthropomorphous apes. The great antero-posterior length of 
this specimen is due chiefly to the straightness of the sacrum. 
It is extremely desirable that additional specimens should be 
procured, so as to ascertain whether such a form of pelvis is 
normal in this race. 

The scapular index, or the ratio of the breadth of the scapula 
to the length, the latter being taken as 100, is 72°95 in the 
Kubu, in the Europeans (Flower and myself) 65:2, in Negroes 
(Broca) 68°16, and in Andamanese (Flower) 69°8. 

The limb bones are slender; the index obtained by com-’ 
parison of the upper and lower limbs with each other—the 
inter-membral index, or the length of the humerus and radius 
added together compared with that of the femur and tibia (the 
latter being taken as 100), is 70. This index in Europeans 
measured by Professors Broca and Flower was found to be 69°2 
and 69°73 respectively; in Negroes Broca ascertained it to be 
68°27; and in nineteen Andamanese Flower found it to be 68°3. 
This high index shows an approximation in the proportions of 
the limbs of the Kubus to those of the anthropoid apes, and 
indicates that the length of the upper limb is considerably 
greater in proportion than that of the lower as compared to what 
obtains in Europeans. In the Negro and the Andamanese, on 
the other hand, the upper limb is proportionately to the lower 
shorter than in Europeans. 

The femoro-humeral index, or the ratio of the humerus to 
the femur, the latter being taken as 100, is 752. In twenty 
Europeans measured by Broca and Flower it is 72°45, in sixteen 
Negroes (Broca) 69°79, and in nineteen Andamanese (Flower) 
69°8. In this index also the variation in the Kubus from the 
Europeans is in an opposite direction to that of the negroes and 
Andamanese. 

The femoro-tibial index, or the ratio of the tibia to the femur, 
the latter being taken as 100, is 80°7 in the Kubu, 82:1 in the 


European (Flower), 84:7 in the Negro (Humphrey), and 84°5 in 
the Andamanese (Flower). 
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The humero-radial index, or the length of the radius compared 
to the humerus, the latter being taken as 100, is 741, in 
Europeans (Broca and Flower) 73°9, in Negroes (Broca) 79°4, and 
in Andamanese (Flower) 81:0. 


Relations of the Kubus to other Races. 


I have already said that on comparing the two skulls side by 
side, one is struck with the close resemblance they bear to one 
another. There is quite as close a resemblance between these 
two skulls as exists between Andamanese skulls, Such a con- 
dition occurring in a sufficiently large series would indicate purity 
of race, or at least isolation from other races for a long period of 
years. Unfortunately the number of Kubu skulls before us is 
not sufficiently large to justify very definite statements regarding 
them, though I think sufficient to answer one question which 

resents itself to us for solution, namely, as to what race the 
ies are allied—whether they possess Negrito or Malayan 
affinities. The character of thé hair, the form of the nose, the 
various characters of the skull, and the proportion of the limb 
bones show that they cannot have any near affinity to the 
Negrito race found in various parts of the Indo-Malayan 
Archipelago, but that they are decidedly Malays, and therefore 
Mongoloid. The high nasi-malar angle, the high and broad face, 
the flat forehead owing to absence of all glabellar and super- 
ciliary ridges, the slight sub-glabellar nasal depressions, and the 
nomadic life they lead, are all highly characteristic of the 
‘Mongolian race. 

The frizzle in the hair seen in the drawings by Mr. Forbes is 
probably to be accounted for by their having at some remote 
period intermingled slightly with the Negrito people, possibly 
during their migration southward. There is, however, evidence 
that they have for a long period been isolated from the other 
surrounding inhabitants of the island, and that by absence of 
infusion of fresh blood they have come to resemble one another 
so closely that they now possess certain definite characteristics 
of a more or less stable nature. It is, however, very desirable 
that these observations should be extended by a study of a larger 
quantity of material from which to gather information than has 
been at my disposal. In the meantime we have to thank Mr. 
Forbes for the trouble he has been at to secure what must be 
considered a very valuable addition to our specimens illustrat- 
ing the osteology of the Indo-Malayan Archipelago. 
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The following paper was then read by the author, who 
illustrated his remarks by the exhibition of a large and interest- _ 
ing collection of antiquities from Antiparos :— 


Notes on PREHISTORIC REMAINS in ANTIPAROS. 
By Tueopore Bent, Esq. 


I cHosE the island of Antiparos as a profitable point for making 
prehistoric researches for several reasons. Firstly, the island 
is scarcely alluded to at all in historic times ; in fact, the only 
allusion I can find is in Stephanos Byzantios, who says, “ Oliaros 
(that is the ancient name of Antiparos) is one of the Cyclades 
about which Heracleides of Ponticus, in his account of the 
- islands, tells us it was a colony of the Sidonians, distant from 
Paros about nine stadia.” Secondly, there are no remains of 
historic times on the island, no trace of temples, walls, or build- 
ings of any kind. Thirdly, I became aware that the island was 
covered with extensive graveyards, which argued at some time 
or another an extensive population. It is true that every island 
in the A°gzan sea, every barren rock, has graveyards of a similar 
nature, but then I thought it wisest to choose an island about 
which there were no historic records, and at the same time 
evidences of a population even more extensive than in the 
others, and if these had been in existence in historic times they 
could not have been passed over in silence. 

As yet but few steps have been taken in discovering the 
ethnological distinctions of this vast prehistoric empire which 
inhabited the Greek islands. Dr. Schliemann’s researches at 
Hissarlik bear on this subject, but the prehistoric inhabitants 
of Troy and the prehistoric inhabitants of the Cyclades must 
have had wide differences between them. The French school 
at Athens made valuable discoveries at Therasia, adjacent to 
Santorin, and forming a part of the same volcanic formation ; 
but here again we have differences, which I will presently 
explain. 

Having thus elected to make excavations at Antiparos, I set 
to work to discover the extent of the graveyards. I visited no 
less than four of them on the island itself, and heard of the 
existence of others. An adjacent rock in the sea is covered 
with them, and a small island between Antiparos and an un- 
inhabited island called Despotico is still termed Cemiterio, from 
the cemetery which exists there; likewise in Despotico I visited 
two more similar graveyards, and I may add here that this 
island and Antiparos were once joined by a tongue of land. 
With the aid of the glass used by the sponge fishermen to 
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examine the bottom of the sea, I saw traces of dwellings in the 
sea, a well, an oven, and a small square house; unfortunately 
they were too covered with seaweed for me to form any opinion 
about them. It would be interesting, if possible, to compare 
them with the houses found at Therasia and Santorin by the 
French. It is ona hill just above this point that an extensive 
graveyard exists; it is possible, then, that these submerged 
dwellings formed the town of which this was the necropolis. 

Again, the marble quarries of Paros made that island a great 
centre for settlements in all ages, probably by people of various 
races and languages. Paros, too, on the eastern side, is a perfect 
necropolis, end produces many specimens like those 1 show 
to-day, but Paros had a large population in historic times, 
which Antiparos had not, so I deemed it wiser to confine my 
researches chiefly to the latter island. 

During my stay there I opened about forty graves in two 
different graveyards. The one to the west, just over the 
submerged town I mentioned above, was greatly inferior to the 
other on the south-eastern side of the island, both as to wealth 
and the artistic skill displayed in the articles in them ; on the 
west I found no personal ornaments or obsidian implements, 
whereas the others were full of them. In the poorer graves 
we found the rudest marble representations of the human form. 
In the other graveyard I found the better-shaped figures with a 
decided advance in artistic skill; they have been made by filing 
away the marble with some implement, so as to leave the 
various parts of the body. We can here distinctly trace the 
nose, the eyes, and the mouth; the female figures have received 
special attention, and the idea of a sitting posture is given in 
one, and the calves of the leg are cleverly rounded. The one 
with pointed legs, I take, by comparing it with a specimen in 
the British Museum, to be a man: he was found in the same 
tomb as the woman. From the island of Amorgos I got a still 
more advanced specimen of these quaint figures: the trunk of 
a woman’s body with an arm of another body round her back. 
In the museum at Athens there is a yet more perfect figure from 
Aworgos: a man sitting in a chair playing a harp, really a work 
of fair execution; but one and all have a peculiarly unnatural 
shape of the head, and it is puzzling to divine why, when they 
could round and finish off the other parts of the body, they 
persistently made the head pointed. In some graves I found 
legs all alone; in another a headless silver figure; in others round 
flat bits of marble which I threw away as mere pebbles at the 
time, but after-consideration makes me think that they were 
perhaps intended for the same purpose. Doubtless these figures 
had some religious purport, and from the excess of female 
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figures over male, it is presumable that the people were 
worshippers, though not exclusively, of some female deity. In our 
travels through the various islands we saw lots of these figures 
in the peasants’ houses; but they invariably considered them as 
valuable as the Venus of Milo, and not entertaining the same 
idea myself, I failed to become possessed of them. 

Again, as I said before, in the poorer graves I found no 
obsidian knives or cores, whilst in the richer ones they were 
abundant; but here again I found none of these obsidian arrow- 
heads, which occur in quantities in Santorin and other places 
where obsidian implements existed. As the prehistoric Anti- 
pariotes had obsidian close at hand on the mountain side, I 
take it that these graves must date from the first introduction of 
the use of obsidian, there being none of it in the poorer graves, 
and nothing but knives in the richer ones. Obsidian, of course, 
is found in abundance in other parts of the world; cores of it 
come from Hungary, from Mexico, from Tierra del Fuego. Cerro 
de Navajas is an obsidian hill in Mexico, formerly the Sheffield 
of the place before the Spanish invasion, and Cortes found the 
barbers of the Aztec capital shaving natives with obsidian razors. 
The art of making them has perished, but the theory is plain: 
any maker of gun-flints could do it. The Indians still have a 
plan of working obsidian, by laying a bone wedge on the surface 
of a core, and tapping it till the stone cracks, and their produc- 
tions are the same as these specimens from Antiparos. 

The marble found in both graveyards shows considerable skill in 
the working of it: vertical holes for suspension (avyvapia) and 
neatly rounded bowls, well-formed plates, and edges of different 
design, either a rim or bits left for ornament—all these show a 
great deal of skill; in fact, marble is a speciality of the Cyclades, 
and was doubtless, even in those times, an article of commerce, so 
we can hardly be surprised at a proficiency in working it existing 
at the very fountain head. 

As to the metal ornaments found in the richer graves, they 
are all of very rude workmanship. A narrow twisted tongue 
is of silver with a large percentage of copper in it ; rings of silver 
with the same incrustation as on certain rings found in Etruria, 
which cuts like horn; a band of bronze with a high percentage 
of copper, with an incrustation of red oxide and green carbonate 
of copper; and then the little silver image with a thick incrus- 
tation of chloride of silver; thus giving us silver, copper, and 
bronze in use at the date of these graves. 

But of course the pottery is after all the most important item, 
and demands our chief attention, and in the poorer graves we 
seldom found anything else. It is important to note that, for the 
first time, these marble figures are associated with pottery. It 
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is all very rude, though there exists a good deal of artistic decora- 
tion closely akin to that on the pottery found in British barrows. 
The vase shaped like a sea urchin, if its spines were closed, is 
perhaps the best specimen I found, and on early Greek glass 
vessels the same decoration is observed. Most of them are 
very true in shape—too much so to be hand made, and we 
may presume that some at least were turned on a wheel. Of 
the incised patterns, none appear to be taken from vegetable or 
animal life, all being herring-bone or criss-cross; this would 
place our pottery anterior to that of Hissarlik, on which we see 
attempts at the representation of eyes, noses, and breasts. The 
clay is very poor, and very slightly baked; much of it is black 
inside, as if the pots had been dried in a closed place, so that 
the smoke had penetrated the clay before they were baked. I 
may here say it is always fragile when first found. Then again 
we have specimens with bits of marble in the clay to prevent 
its contracting. Of course no importance can be attached to 
the following facts, but it is worthy of remark that in a cavern 
in Andalusia, fragments of a vase, now in the Museum of St. 
Germain-en-Laye, were found with vertical tubular holes for 
suspension, exactly like those before us now. Similar ones have 
been found in Breton dolmens, and in the Museum of Nordiske 
Oldsager, at Copenhagen, is a vase found in Denmark, exactly 
like this one, covered with a lid, and having on each side 
corresponding perforations, through which strings could be 
passed. This one came from the richest grave I opened on the 
south-east side. A vase in the British Museum, from Porth 
Dafarch, in Anglesea, has exactly the same pattern on as this one, 
and bits of marble or quartz in the clay to prevent contraction 
are often seen in ancient British vases. Furthermore, figures 
similar to these have been found in Danish barrows, but not of 
marble. These points of course prove nothing, yet they are 
curious as prehistoric coincidences. 

I must here add a noteworthy fact: I opened a small isolated 
grave under a projecting rock almost 200 yards from the western 
graveyard. In it I found the bones of a child and a lamp and 
pot, of a much more recent date ; the grave was made iv exactly 
the same form as the others. It is perhaps the grave of a child 
who died at sea, and the materials and method for making the 
grave were taken from the neighbouring grave. Even now. 
caiques remain weatherbound for weeks together in the harbour 
just below, and this may account for the presence of another 
vase of a more recent date which I found in one of these graves. 

And now a few words about the graves themselves. In the 
first place those on the western slope are very irregular in shape: 
some oblong, some triangular, some square ; they generally had 
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three slabs to form the sides, the fourth being built up with 
stones and rubbish. There was always a slab on the top, and 
sometimes at the bottom of the grave. They were on an average 
3 feet long, 2 feet wide, and seldom more than 2 feet deep. In 
every grave here we found bones, chiefly heaped together in 
confusion, and most of the graves contained the bones of more 
bodies than one. In one very small grave we found two skulls, 
so tightly wedged together between the side slabs that they 
could not be removed whole. From this we argued that the 
flesh had been removed in some way before interment, differing 
from what Dr. Schliemann found at Hissarlik, where he says, 
“ All prehistoric people who succeeded each other in the course 
of ages on the hill of Hissarlik, used cremation of the dead.” I 
brought home one skull to Dr. Garson, and several bones. 

The graves to the south-east of the island were considerably 
larger, and better built, containing only one body in each. Some 
of these were double graves, one above and one below, and in 
every case there was a slab or pillar on which the head rested. 
Curiously enough, the grave which contained most ornaments, 
obsidian knives, and the pot with a lid, had no bones in it. I 
have had the earth tested, but there are no traces of cremated 
bones. 

Without the aid of geology nothing can be decided as to the 
dates of these graves; but with the assistance of geology some- 
thing might be done. It would perhaps turn on two points: 
when was the first great convulsion of nature which changed 
Santorin from a lovely island called KadXiorn into a mass of 
pumice, and when were the houses in the sea at Antiparos 
submerged by the breaking through the tongue of land between 
Antiparos and Despotico ? 

No tradition or allusion occurs in Herodotus, or any other 
early writer, about that stupendous volcanic eruption at Santorin, 
the effect of which must have been quite as severe as the recent 
occurrence in the Sunda Straits, and Herodotus gives us the 
traditions of Santorin as far back as the sixteenth century B.c. 
M. Fouqué, the French geologist who went to Santorin to study 
the recent eruption in 1870, stated it as his opinion that the 
first convulsion must have taken place twenty centuries before 
Christ. Tradition and geology hence combine in placing the 
event before the sixteenth century, and the discoveries made by 
the French school were of villages, prior to that event, which 
had been buried deeply in pumice. Except in the one point of 
marble, the finds at Antiparos point to a much ruder civilisation 
than these at Santorin, and considering the proximity of the two 
islands, and the large population on each, it is hardly likely that 
the art of making good pottery would exist in one island, and 
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be unknown in the other. M. Fouqué proves satisfactorily, 
furthermore, that considerable commerce existed between his 
prehistoric people and the neighbouring islands, as he found 
pots made of clay from Anaphi and other proofs of intercourse. 

In searching for the date of this vast population which in- 
habited the islands of the A®gean sea, we are therefore carried 
back into the remotest antiquity, and perhaps all we can surmise 
is that they existed prior to the sixteenth century before Christ. 
From observation, I am convinced that the largest population at 
this period was at Paros, whereas Amorgos has furnished the 
richest finds. I may add here that I was told when in Amorgos 
that a similar grave had been opened, containing the bones of 
twelve individuals and several pieces of pottery and images. 
For this I cannot vouch, but it is quite possible, as we found the 
remains of three, and sometimes four, in one grave at Antiparos, 
and after a battle or a plague it might have been found con- 
venient to bury in this way. 

I am convinced that by a further pursuit of this subject, and 
by a more vigorous system of excavation than I was able to 
apply to it, much more of interest may be obtained, and further 
light thrown on the primitive race of mankind who inhabited 
the islands of the AXgzan Sea. 


Discussion. 


Dr. Garson said that the skull from the tombs of Antiparos placed 
in his hands for examination by Mr. Bent, was that of an adult male 
of middle age. In general appearance it strikes one as being remark- 
able: short antero-posteriorly, and deep from above downwards in 
the parieto-occipital region, which is due to the rapidity with which 
the occiput curves downward towards the foramen magnum from 
the middle of the parietal region. The shortness of the cranium 
seems to be counterbalanced by the fulness downward of the cere- 
bellar fossae. The cephalic or breadth index is 80°9, which shows 
the skull to be brachycephalic. The basio-bregmatic height-index is 
79°2, very nearly the same as the breadth index. The face is orthog- 
nathous, the alveolar index being 871. The nose is mesorhine, with 
an index of 51:0. The orbits are fairly large and rounded, their 
index being 84°6, showing that they are mesoscene. The parietal 
tubera are well marked, the glabella is fairly prominent, and 
metopism, or persistence of the frontal suture, is present. 

Comparing this skull with the Greek skulls in the College 
of Surgeons museum, we find it most nearly agrees in general 
appearance with one obtained from an ancient tomb at Ruvo, in 
Magna Grecia, which was found to be rich in Grecian relics; this 
latter, however, is considerably more dolichocephalic, as are also 
the Greek skulls in this museum, with the exception of one from 
Nola, a Chalcedic colony. I have not had an opportunity — 
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ing the ancient Greek skulls in the museum of Netley Hospital, but 
from the account of them given by Dr. Williamson, dolichocephaly 
seems to be the rule among those also. For the sake of comparison 
I have placed side by side with the measurements of this skull from 
Antiparos those of what is usually considered to be a typical 
Grecian skull obtained from Cuma, an Eolic colony, from which it 
will be seen that the former differs considerably. 

The small amount of material we possess of the ancient Greeks 
renders this a very acceptable and valuable addition, and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that more skulls, and if possible, skeletons, or 
at least the long bones, will be obtained and placed in our museum, 
so as to enable us to study the osteological characters of this once 
great and famous nation, more fully than is possible at present. It 
is very desirable also to procure some more skulls and skeletons 
from the same tombs in Antiparos, so that we may be able to 
decide whether the characters presented by this skull are peculiar 
to it, or are of a racial nature. 


Skull from Skull from 

Antiparos. Cuma. 
Length (maximum) a0 178 188 
Breadth (maximum) .. oe 144 139 
Cephalic index .. oe ee 80°9 oe 73°9 
129 
Height index 79 °2 68 °6 
Circumference (horizontal) 510 525 
Basio-nasial length 101 105 
Basio-alveolar .. ae 88 102 
Alveolar index .. oe 87°1 97°1 
Nasal length ee 51 oe 53 
Nasal breadth .. 26 on 25 
Nasal index oe 51 ee 47°2 
Orbital width .. 39 oe 37 
Orbital height .. 33 oe 35 


Orbital index ee ee 84, ae 86 


Mr. Hype Crarke said the objects brought before them by 
Mr. Bent, and illustrated by Dr. Garson, were of particular value 
as confirming the researches communicated by himself to the 
Institute and to the Royal Historical Society, as to the early epoch 
of culture. All discoveries tended in the same direction of throwing 
back the origin of culture to a period more remote than was 
generally contemplated. What had been regarded as original in 
Egypt and Babylonia were now known to have been develop- 
ments from an antecedent epoch. Thus even the Akkad was felt 
to have had its predecessor. There were still notions prevalent 
that Phonician or Egyptian sources were to be assigned as the 
origin of everything. He was not surprised that Dr. Garson did 
not find the skull to agree with Grecian skulls. For it was to be 
remembered that the period with which Mr. Bent dealt was one 
before the Aryans appeared on the scene, and it was rather to 
be expected, as he himself had stated, that members of several 
races took part in the settlements at Antiparos and elsewhere, 
speaking, as he had shown in the paper on the Autonomous Coins, 
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distinct languages. It was quite within compass that higher and 
ruder forms were contemporaneous, while if a slave race survived 
its leaders, the inferior workmanship would also survive. The 
communication of Mr. Bent was to be regarded as of great im- 
portance, as Antiparos was of decidedly prehistoric or protohis- 
toric character. Calamine had lately been discovered in Antiparos, 
and the working of this in prehistoric times may account for the 
large population, as the abandonment wonld for the departure of 
the inhabitants at a later date. 


JUNE 10TH, 1884. 


Professor W. H. FLtower, LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For toe Liprary. 


From the AurHor.—Négres et Civilisation Egyptienne. By Gabriel 
de Mortillet. 

— Sur la Fossette Vermienne du Crane des Mammiféres. By 
M. le Professeur Paul Albrecht. 

—— The Temple of the Andes. By R. Inwards. 

From the German ANTHROPOLOGICAL SocieTy.—Correspondenz-Blatt. 
April, May, 1884. 

From the Royat AcapemMy or CopenHaGEN.—Oversigt over det 
Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskabs. 1883, No. 3; 
1884, No.1. 

From the Acapemy.—Bulletin de l’Académie Impériale des Sciences 
de St. Petersbourg. Tom. XXIX, No. 2. 

From the AssociaTrion.—Journal of the East India Association. 
Vol. XVI, No. 3. 

From the Museum.—Annual Reports of the Peabody Museum, 16, 17, 

From the Socizry.—Bulletin de la Société d’Anthropologie de 

Bruxelles. Tom. II, Fas. 3. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. June, 1884. 

From the Epiror.—“ Nature.” Nos. 761, 762. 

—— Revue Politique et Littéraire. Tom. XXXIII. Nos. 22, 23, 

— Revue Scientifique. Tom. XXXIII, Nos. 22, 23. 

— “Science.” Nos. 67, 68. 

—— The Science Monthly. Vol. I, No. 8. 


The following Paper was read by the Director :— 
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On the DEME and the HorvDE. 
By A. W. How1rt, F.G.S., and Lorimer Fison, M.A. 


TWENTY or thirty years ago, if any one had hinted at the remote 
possibility of there being the slightest resemblance between the 
social structure of the Attic tribes and that of the Australian 
aborigines he would have been looked upon as a madman; and 
even nowadays an assertion to that effect may perhaps be received 
with ridicule. Nevertheless, we do not hesitate to assert that 
there is a very close resemblance between the two, not only in 
general organisation, but even in usage, which affords a valuable 
addition to the fast accumulating evidence in proof that much of 
later custom in civilisation can be traced to very ancient practice 
in savagery. 

In endeavouring to show this, it will be necessary for us to go 
over certain ground which has already been surveyed and mapped 
out by ourselves as to the Australian organisations, and by others 
as to those of Attica. For this we must crave the reader’s 
indulgence. We have also to promise that, while we state 
without hesitation, and perhaps even with some little modest 
approach towards authority, what we have ascertained by our 
own investigations to be facts in savagery, we have no such 
confidence in our ability to state with fulness and accuracy 
the other part of our subject. This we present, under submis- 
sion, to the judgment of competent scholars. 


§1. The Australian Horde. 


Among the Australian aborigines there are divisions of the 
community determined by locality—geographical divisions— 
and there are also divisions on which the marriage regulations 
are based. The former are distinguished by certain local names, 
in a few cases by eponyms, while the latter are denoted by 
“class-names,”’ or by totems—frequently by both class-names 
and totems. In the aggregate of the whole community these 
two sets of divisions are conterminous, but no division of the 
one set is conterminous with any division of the other. That 
is to say, the people of any given locality are not all of the same 
totem, nor are the people of any one totem in the community 
collected in the same locality.’ 


? Class-names, so called by us solely for the sake of convenience, and because 
they cannot always be positively asserted to be totems, though the strong 
probability is that they are always totems. 

? This is the general rule. But a few exceptions are known to us, where the 
local organisation has prevailed over the social, the line of descent has changed 


to that through males, and all the people in a certain locality have come to bear 
the same totem. 
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We have perceived that we were misunderstood to affirm in 
our joint work, “Kamilaroi and Kurnai,”' that “the members of 
a class, or totemic division, live in a community apart from those 
of other divisions.” In order to prevent further misconception 
on this point, it seems absolutely necessary to fix upon some 
term which shall unmistakably indicate the /Jocal divisions as 
distinguished from the social. Ina short memoir entitled “ From 
Mother-right to Father-right,”? we called them “local clans.” 
But the term “clan” is misleading when applied to people who 
have descent through the mother, and it had better be kept 
exclusively for those who follow the other line. The very 
sight of it suggests agnation, and the mind refuses to remain 
continually on its guard against oldimpressions. Too frequently 
it takes in the report of the eye without testing its accuracy. 
In the place of “local clan,” we therefore now propose the word 
HORDE for want of a better. This at least is not so likely to be 
misunderstood. 

By horde, then, we mean a certain geographical section of an 
Australian community which occupies certain definite hunting- 
grounds. Its members are of different totems. In fact, all the 
totems of the community may be represented in any given horde. 
Descent being through the mother as the general rule, the child 
is of its mother’s totem, not of its father’s. But it belongs to the 
horde in which it was born. Bearing these two facts in mind, 


we may now get a clear view of the two organisations for com- 
parison with those of Attica. 


§ 2. The Constitution of the Two Organisations. 


a. An entire community—nation, tribe, or whatever else it 
may be called—of Australian blacks is divided socially into 
two principal exogamous intermarrying sections, A and B.’ 

Each of these sections has exogamous subdivisions, distin- 
guished by totems.* But since their sum = A + B, we need 


1“Kamilaroi and Kurnai.” George Robertson, Melbourne; London: Mac- 
millan. 

2 “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.” for August, 1882. 

3 This is the statement of a very extensive rule—which, however, has a consider- 
able number of exceptions. The four classes of the Kamilaroi and other tribes 
are not specially considered in this memoir; nor is there any need to consider 
them specially, for it is now positively ascertained that they are subdivisions of 
two primary sections. 

4 The main sections themselves are frequently, probably always, so distinguished. 
What we have called class-names have been found in some cases to be “ major 
totems,” as distinguished from the minor totems of the subdivisions. The 
probability is that they are all totems. A hostile critic has told us we “ do not 
see that by making this admission we throw up the anthropological sponge.” 
He is quite right : we did not see it. Nor have we yet been able to perceive it. 
His view requires the taking for granted of a certain origin of the totem, and 
that is begging a very large question in dispute. 
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not take them into account for the present. They will come in 
farther on. 

This we have called the social organisation. ' 

fB. The community is also divided geographically into a 
number of hordes, X, Y, Z. We take three for the sake of 
convenience. There may be many more. 

This we have called the local organisation. 

X is made up of individuals belonging to A, and of others 
belonging to B; so is Y; so is Z. 

The children of the horde belong to the horde—eg., the 
children of X males are of X horde, and so forth. 

But since A (male) must marry B (female), and descent is 
uterine, the son of XA is XB. In other words, the son is of 
the father’s horde, but of the mother’s totem—of the local 
division to which the father belongs, but of the mother’s social 
division. 

Frequently we find the hordes to be exogamous as well as 
the social divisions,’ probably a later regulation to prevent close 
intermarriage—as if an English village were to determine that 
its children should marry beyond its bounds, the sons bringing 
their wives to the village, while the daughters go to their 
husbands’ villages. In this case XA (male) must marry YB or 
ZB (female), but his son is XB still. 


§ 3. Aggressiveness of the Local Organisation. 


The local organisation is hostile to social ;—not consciously so, 
in the minds of the natives, but from the very nature of things. 
In fact, it is the earliest germ of the State. Its tendency is 
to modify and contract the range of the social organisation, to 
usurp its authority, to bring about descent through males, to 
arrange society on its own basis, and finally to make itself 
paramount. 

This tendency is plainly to be seen even among the Australian 
hunters, and it is far more clearly perceptible among agricultural 
tribes. But to state this in full would be merely to repeat 
ve greater part of our paper, “From Mother-right to Father- 
right.” 


§ 4. Mother-right. 


Before we go any farther let us be quite clear as to what descent 
through the mother involves. Jt has to do with the sociul 


’ But there is the clearest distinction between these two exogamous laws. 
Breach of the social law of exogamy is a capital felony, causing pollution and 
punishable by death. Breach of the local law is a simple misdemeanour. The 
distinction between the two offences is like that which lies between the worst 
kind of incest and running off with a ward in Chancery. The latter is doubtless 
highly reprehensible, and to be severely punished, but it does not cause pollution. 
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organisation only: it does not touch the local. We have seen that 
it does not take the son away from the father’s residence, and we 
may further note that it does not remove him from under the 
father’s authority. The daughter may go away when she marries, 
but the son remains in the father’s horde. He is under the 
dominion of the father. He is even recognised in some tribes 
as the actual re-incarnation of the father. “ Here I am, and there 
you stand with my body !” cried an old blackfellow to his dis- 
obedient son, “ There you stand with my body, and yet you won’t 
do what I tell you.”? But in spite of all this, the son is of the 
mother’s social division. He is Dilbi or Kupathni,®’ Eaglehawk 
or Crow, as his mother was before him, and as his father was not. 

This at first sight may appear to be merely the inheritance of 
aname. Bnt the name is a word of power. It carries with it 
a marriage right and a marriage obligation, a paternal right and 
a paternal obligation, involving many important duties and 
privileges. Among nomad hunters like the Australians it has 
little or no concern with inheritance, for the simple reason that 
there is little or nothing to inherit, except a hunting right which 
is common to all members of the horde, of whatsoever social 
division they may be. The succession of the son to the father’s 
horde can scarcely be called inheritance from the father. It is 
mere continuance in the locality where he was born. But among 


agricultural tribes who have descent through the mother the land 
goes with the “ name.” 


§ 5. Aliens. 


In addition to the born members of a community there may 
be a few aliens—war-captives taken in boyhood, and others who 
have been admitted into a horde and furnished with wives. If 
the captive be of a tribe which has the social organisation of his 
captors—as he very usually is, for this organisation extends over 
a vast area—there is no difficulty in his case. Indeed he is not 
really an alien, for he belongs to either A or B, and is matri- 


' Our statement in “ Kamilaroi and Kurnai,” p. 74, that “‘ the father is utterly 
ignored,’”’ has been entirely misunderstood, We were dealing with the line of 
descent, andwith that alone, as the context plainly shows. In accordance with 
the group-relationship agony among the Australians, the son may have 
“many fathers” nominally, and a number of men may have access to his mother. 
But his putative father is the man with whom his mother habitually cohabits. 

2 It must be noted, however, that the tribe to which this man belonged had 
advanced to descent through the father. 

* Dilbi or Kupathni. These are the two primary sections of the Kamilaroi, 
of which Ipai, Kuneh, Muri, and Kubi are subdivisions. Though theoretical] 
inferring their existence, we had not discovered them when we published “ Kami- 
laroi and Kurnai.”” We have now not only been able to establish their existence 


in the Kamilaroi, but also as tribes existing in other tribes far northward into 
Queensland. 
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monially placed accordingly. But since there are tribes which 
have not this organisation, and captives from them are occasion- 
ally admitted into a horde by tribes which are so organised, it 
is necessary to take aliens into consideration. 

The alien woman, if she is really an alien, is, in many if not in 
all cases, brought before the elders, who decide as to who shall 
have her. Apparently she is feigned to belong to some one of 
the totemic divisions which furnish wives to the man who takes 
her, and any children she may have are placed in that division. 
It may be, however, that the elders are able really to determine 
what totem in their tribe is the analogue of her own. This is 
certainly the case in the Carpentaria tribes, where class systems 
are at first sight entirely dissimiliar. 


§ 6. Summary. 


From the foregoing we get three clear equations :— 


The whole community = X + Y + Z (which take in aliens). 
=A +B + aliens. 
Hence X + Y + Z=A+B + aliens. 


That is to say, the sum of the local divisions is equal to the 
sum of the social divisions, leaving aliens out of the account. 
An alien may become a member of X, Y, or Z, but he cannot 
become a member of A or B. His child, however, will be 
admitted, because its mother is either A or B, and it will have 
her totem. 

The main Australian facts may now be compared with those 
which present themselves in Attica. Let us recapitulate them 
in order to keep them clearly before our minds :— 

1. Two distinct and essentially different organisations, each of 
which (eliminating the aliens) includes the whole community. 
They are conterminous in their entirety, but non-conterminous 
as to their parts. 

2. Exclusion of aliens from the organisation, which is based 
on descent. 

3. Admission of the children of naturalised aliens into the 
exclusive organisation, by virtue of a right derived from their 
mothers. 

4, Tendency of the local organisation to modify, and finally to 
supplant, the social. 

5. Subdivisions of the main sections of the social organisation 
into minor sections, which are genealogical, exogamous, and of 
uterine succession, 
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§ 7. The Two Organisations in Attica. 


It is clear that there were in Athenian society two great 
organisations: one based originally on locality, and another 
whose sole qualification was that of birth. But the difficulty in 
the way of distinguishing one from the other, and of determining 
the relations which they bore to one another, is increased by the 
fact that the later Greek writers themselves are confused in their 
accounts of them. As Wachsmuth says, in his invaluable work 
on the “Antiquities of the Greeks” :' “ The accounts of the gram- 
marians . . . are written without proper attention to the 
subject, and are incomplete and misplaced. In attempting to 
explain the nature of the divisions’ they constantly confound 
one with the other; but still the real fact that they were 
essentially and not merely nominally different may be gathered 
from their pages.” 

These divisions may be examined in the Demes* as distinct — 
from the Phratries. The demotic is the local organisation; the 
phratrial is the social. The demes were a political organisation, 
artificially and arbitrarily constructed in the first instance, but 
they were originally arranged on the basis of locality. Having 
been once constituted, they had a genealogical continuance 
because the son entered his father’s deme; and probably they 
lost their local character to a considerable extent, owing to the 
removal of members to other localities. No provision seems to 
have been made for a change of settlement, excepting in cases 
of adoption. It was as if a Middlesex man, removing to York, 
still retained his Middlesex rights and obligations, but acquired 
none at York. 

Both the organisations—the demotic and the phratriac— 
included the free-born citizens; and therefore (leaving out of 


! Woolrych’s translation, p. 343. 

2 Wachsmuth speaks of three kinds of divisions, those of “‘ caste,’’ as well as 
the phratriac and the demotic. We take the last two only into considera- 
tion, not troubling ourselves with divisions such as edmarpida, yewpdpor, and 
dnprodpyot. These seem to have been based on rank, or hereditary occupation. 
They do not effect either of the two organisations. 

* Of course we do not mean that the Attic deme is per se anything like the 
Australian horde. The ancient geographical divisions of which the demes were 
the modern representatives would be more to our purpose, though even these 
would not take us back to the horde of nomad hunters. But we know little or 
nothing about them beyond their names, and these do not always tell us with 
certainty even as much as what sort of divisions they were. 

* Some of the demes bore the names of clans, not of localities. It seems likely 
that in some cases, especially in the country, when Kleisthenes arranged the 
demes, certain localities may have been occupied, chiefly at least by powerful 
clans with their retainers—as one might say, by certain Macs and O’s, and in 


such cases the name of the deme might be derived from the clan, and not from 
the locality. 
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the account the aliens, who were admitted to the former, but 
not to the latter), the two coincided in the aggregate. But no 
deme coincided with any phratria, or with any subdivision of a 
phratria. The members of the one organisation were scattered 
among the divisions of the other. 


§ 8. Aliens, 


The statement that the two organisations were conterminous in 
the aggregate must be qualified, as in the Australian parallel, by 
the elimination of the aliens, because, though every phrator was 
a demote, every demote was not necessarily a phrator.! The 
naturalised alien was enrolled in one of the demes, but there 
could be no admission for him into a phratria. He lacked the 
indispensable qualification of birth. If, however, he obtained 
the right of émvyauia, and married a free-born woman, his 
children by her were not excluded. They were enrolled in her 
father’s phratria, the relationship between a child and its 
maternal grandfather being looked upon as a very near tie of 
blood. Iszus even maintains that it is nearer than the tie 
between own brothers, on the ground that a man’s daughter is 
nearer to him in blood than his own brother, the former being 
begotten éxeivou, the latter only per’ éxe(vov.? This, however, 
may be only a lawyer’s quibble; but it seems likely that we find 
here the true explanation, not only of Aristophanes’ skit upon 
Exekestides, pucdtw mammous rap Kai pavobvra ppdtepes,? 
but also of that upon Archedemos, ds émrérns dv ovn epuce 

atepas.* 

The fact that the child of a naturalised alien by an Athenian 
mother was registered in its maternal grandfather's phratria will 
account for both ¢vcatw in.the former, and épuce 
patepas in the latter. The hit at Archedemos has indeed been 
taken to mean that he had failed to obtain citizenship ;> but the 
real meaning seems to be that, though he was a naturalised 
demote of seven years’ standing, he had not been able to get a 
free-born woman to wife, and therefore had produced no phrators. 
His mere adinission to citizenship could not give him phrators ; 
and were nothing more than this referred to, the gibe would miss 
its point. 

In Australia we have seen that the child of an alien was 


! This and other matters it is necessary to state in full, though nobody disputes 
them, in order to exhibit the striking parallel afforded in the low savagery of 
Australia. 

2 De Cir. Her., 217. 

3 Aves, 765. 

4 Rane, 419. 

5 Fritzschius annot.: “Qui, quum diu Athenis esset, nondum civitate erat 
donatus.” Paley follows to the same effect. 
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admitted to the social organisation by virtue of descent through 
the mother. It received its mother’s totem, and it is a curious 
fact, well worth noting, that even at Athens, where the line of 
descent was through males, maternal descent was regarded more 
than paternal, as far as the children of aliens were concerned. 
For, though the child of a naturalised alien man could be admit- 
ted into a phratria if its mother were a free-born woman, the 
child of an alien woman could not be admitted, even though its 
father were free-born and high-born. At all events it could 
not be legally admitted, though the law seems to have been 
disregarded in later times. No such child could be legitimate. 
The marriage of a citizen with an alien woman was forbidden 
under heavy penalties, and all the children of such cohabitations 
were Traides 

The Australians could not afford this arrangement, for a 
woman was too valuable an acquisition to be repelled. So they 
admitted the alien captive, and placed her under one of their 
totems. 


§ 9. The Two Aliens. 


The distinction made by the Australian blacks between the 
two aliens, of whom one belongs to a tribe having a like social 
organisation with that of his captors, and the other to a tribe not 
so organised, is like the Greek usage, though not precisely on 
all fours with it. The one is indeed a stranger from beyond the 
community, but he is not (as one may say) from beyond ro 
The other belongs with which the 
very thought of any kind of union was indignantly repelled as 
utterly monstrous and repugnant to humanity. And as in 
Australia the social organisation, though a complete entity in 
any given community, extended far beyond it over vast areas, 
and formed a real, though not a very powerful bond of union, 
keeping up a feeling of kindred among the tribes it covered— 
so also in this widest sense it may be said to have taken in, 
not Attica only, but the entire Hellenic race.? 


1 Dem. C. Newer, 17. Why this should have been so in Attica, where descent 
was through the father, it is not easy to explain, on any theory which rejects the 
possibility of former uterine succession. But if we can take the practice as a 
survival of former descent through the mother, the explanation is clear and 
easy. For it is the direct logical consequence of descent in that line, and we are 
told by Herodotus that it was acoupeed in actual fact by the Lycians who had 
descent through the mother. 

2 Herod., viii, 144; 7rd ‘EAAnuxdv bv Spatpov re cai 
iSpipara re Kowa Kat Ovoiat, nOed re In the early days of Australian 
colonisation the blacks admitted white men into their communities readily 
enough—Buckley, for instance. But in cases such as his they were not 
looked upon as aliens. The natives supposed Buckley to be one of their 
defunct warriors, redivivus, and he was therefore in no sense an alien, but 
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§ 10. The Two Jurisdictions. 


Though the two organisations in Attica, as in Australia, were 
co-eixstent, mutually interpenetrating, and (eliminating the 
aliens) conterminous in the aggregate, they were essentially 
distinct, each having its own regulations, its own offices, its 
own festivals, and its own jurisdiction. Thus, in the oration 
against Necera, we find Stephanos accused of offending against 
two different sets of men, by bringing alien children for enrolment 
both to the phrators and to the demotes.’ Here we have two 
distinct tribunals before which children had to be brought for 
enrolment in the two organisations. That these tribunals were 
composed of different sets of men is certain, because (as several 
writers have pointed out) Phrastor, Necera’s son-in-law, belonged 
to the deme called Hekale, and his son must have been presented 
for enrolment in that deme; but of the six yevvjras belonging 
to the phratria with himself, and to the same subdivision of the 
phratria, who testified that they had voted against the admission 
of his son among the phrators, only one belonged to Hekale, the 
other five being members of as many different demes. 

We have here, not only a clear distinction between phrators 
and demotes—between the social organisation and the local, 
but also what is far more interesting and important, a clear and 
most instructive distinction between the nature of the offence 
against the former and that of the offence against the latter. 
The one is a breach of morality “doing despite to the gods”; 
the other is a civil wrong “defrauding his deme of its lawful 
gains.”? The latter is acase for the law-courts ; the former comes 
under the jurisdiction of the phratriac tribunals. 

The distinction between these two jurisdictions seems to be 
clearly marked. The former administered what we may call 
the Law of Enactment, the latter dealt with the Law of Custom. 
In ancient times, when there was little or no law of enactment, 


would have attributed to him the totem—whatever it may have been—as 
well as the name of Murangurk, ‘The natives very generally looked upon 
white men as ghosts. This was no unreasonable theory among tribes who 
believed that the individual could during sleep leave the body and wander about, 
or who subjected their departed friends to a slow wasting until the epidermis 
loosened and peeled off, showing the white skin beneath it. This custom cannot 
be said to have been general, but then very many of the tribes are cannibals, and 
doubtless often witnessed the phenomenon in their practice of the culinary art. 
A good example of the adoption of an alien would have been afforded by John 
King had he not been rescued before the process was complete. When found 
living with the Yantruwunta tribe he was certainly adopted to some extent, and 
would have been completed in the course of time. 


Newra, 17: maidas cicwyaydvra eis re Trovs ppdrepas eis 
rovs Snudras. 
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-the phratriac tribunals were undoubtedly real judicial bodies 

with very great power in their hands; but in the later days they 
had been completely set aside in all civil matters. As much of 
the old customary law as it was necessary to adopt had been 
formulated and made into common law by enactments, and little 


was left to the old tribunals but questions of morality and 
religion." 


§ 11. The Areiopagos, 


Of these phratriac tribunals it seems clear that the highest 
was none other than the Areiopagos itself. Judging from what 
we find elsewhere, we may suggest that originally it was the 
Great Council of the Elders from all the phratries, who were 
the depositories and exponents of the customary law—the men 
who, before the rise and establishment of hereditary chieftainship, 
were those who were qualified to pronounce with authority, 
“ Thus and thus say the gods,” and before whom flagrant offenders 
against custom, and therefore against the gods, were brought 
for trial, minor culprits being dealt with by each phratria in its 
own council. Though formerly awful in sanctity and all-power- 
ful in action, it was completely shorn of legal authority in later 
times, and reduced to the singular position of a tribunal ae 
with sIN, offences which made the gods angry, as distinguishe 
from crime and tort, offences of which the State took cognizance.” 

And even in the matters which were left to its jurisdiction, 
we are expressly told that it had no power to punish ; and that, 
if it did so, it must keep its proceedings secret. Thus, in the 
case against Necera, we find it secretly inflicting a heavy fine on 
the King-archon without having any legal authority for so doing, 
“jin secret and with a decent regard to appearances, for they have 
no power of their own to punish any Athenian at their will.”* 

With our modern notions we stand amazed and almost incredu- 
lous before a record such as this. To us it is as if an Anglican 
Synod, or a Presbyterian Assembly, or a Wesleyan Conference, had 

! Customary law is essentially religious, For oustom is determined by the 
practice of the ancestors, and they are the gods, 

2 But we must remember that there was no such distinction in the minds of 
men in very ancient times, any more than there is in the minds of savages at the 
present day. Sin—to them but another name for breach of custom—was crime 
and tort and treason against the community. It is true that murder was left 
under the jurisdiction of the Areiopagos, but this does not tell against our view. 
For murder was sin in the sense in which we have used the word. Anywhere 
within the community—according to the widest range of the old notion, which, 
however, became contracted in more modern times—it was shedding the “ blood 
of kin,” an impious offence which it was the express function of the Erinyes to 


avenge. Killing an alien was mere homicide, but there was no guilt attached to 
it—the gods were not concerned. 
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fined a prominent Church-member in the amount of a considerable 
fortune for taking unto himself a wife from among the ungodly.! 
But the Athenian seems to have perceived no incongruity in it. 
He had taken his legal business out of the hands of his ancestral 
gods, as represented by their great tribunal, but he still kept up 
an appearance of profound submission to their jurisdiction, 
because he was afraid of them. Even the most advanced thinkers 
had very likely somewhat of the old dread still lingering deep 
down in the secret recesses of their hearts. At all events, if they 
had not, they were wise enough to keep their opinions to them- 
selves. 

Nothing can be more instructive than the Necera case in 
showing how completely, for all practical purposes, the new order 
had shelved the old, even though the utmost reverence was still 
professed for the latter. It was all very well for the plaintiffs’ 
counsel to denounce with virtuous indignation Stephanos’ offences 
against phratriac law in order to serve his purpose in a civil 
suit. But it is evident that the old regulations, though reverenced, 
were practically disregarded, and that the heinousness of an 
offence against them—like that of the Fijian’s “ entering his 
brother’s house,” to use the decent euphemistic phrase—lay in 
its being a matter of public notoriety. It is simply incredible 
that an alien woman so notorious as Phano, daughter of a mother 
more notorious still, could have been palmed off upon the King- 
archon as a full-born virgin, without his connivance, and it is 
certain that if a money squabble had not arisen there would have 
been no action taken against Stephanos on the score of outraged 
morality. The insulted gods would have been left to take care 
of themselves. It is true that the Areiopagos accepted the 
King-archon’s plea of offence through ignorance; but it may 
well be asked, if they had repelled it could they have enforced the 
fine? If a Greek of that day—and an Athenian Greek to boot— 
were under no legal obligation to pay so much as a single obolos, 
what power on earth, with no torture-chamber at its command, 
could have screwed several thousand mine out of him? The 
proceedings before the Areiopagos have all the appearance of a 
solemn farce. 

But if any one of the few substantial rights which had been 
left to them were invaded, they still had power enough to assert 
themselves effectually, and even to reverse the decision of the 


1 The gravamen of the charge against the King-archon lay in the fact that 
Phano was an alien. As his wife, she, an alien woman, administered the oath 
to the priestesses of the Bacchic Mysteries, was herself “ given in marriage to 
Bacchus,” and looked on secret rites which none but women of full birth could 
dare to see. The aliens were literally “the ungodly.’’ They had neither part 
nor lot in the gods. 
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Ecclesia itself, as in the case when the Assembly elected Aéschines 
to represent Athens at the Amphictyonic Council. This was 
clearly an invasion of their rights, for the Amphictyonic league 
was distinctly an affair of the social organisation of which they 
were the representatives in Attica. It was a league of affiliated 
tribes, not of confederated states ; that is to say, it had a genea- 
logical, not a political basis. By its election the General 
Assembly had invaded the clear right of the Areiopagos. It was 
as if the British Parliament had taken upon itself to say what 
Catholic bishop should represent England at the last Gicumenical 
Council. 

But, after all, this was in reality no very great matter, for 
even in early times the Amphictyonic Council had lost so much 
of its influencethat Demosthenes could speak of it contemptuously 
as of “that shadow at Delphi.” We do not find him speaking 
thus of the Areiopagos itself. The politicians of that day knew 
that it still had a strong hold upon the reverence of the masses— 
the sons of the men who had burst into a wild storm of fury, 
excited by fear, at the mutilation of the statues of Hermes. So 
they were always careful to speak of the august tribunal with 
the highest respect ; but they were equally careful to keep all real 
authority in civil and political matters out of its hands.” 


1 De Pace, edd. Priestley, p. 82. 

? It is well to note here what the nature of the jurisdiction is, which is exercised 
by what may be termed the Great Council of an Australian tribe. A very good 
instance is afforded by the Dieri tribe. It occupies the delta country of Corpus 
Creek, on the eastern side of Lake Eyre in South Australia. It is the central 
tribe of a group of at least nine, whose aggregate territory extends fully three 
hundred miles north and south and east and west. Besides personal acquaint- 
ance with several of these tribes, acquired before their country was occupied by 
the whites, we have received a very full report from Mr. 8S. Gason, who, as an 
officer of the South Australian police, lived for six years in the Dieri country, and 
not only acquired the language but also became an initiated member of the tribe. 

What may be well called the General Council of the Dieri tribe consists of all 
the fully initiated men. Within this there is the Great Council, composed of all 
those men who are venerable through age, or eminent by reason of same mental 
or physical superiority combined with years. It includes, therefore, the extremely 
aged men, the heads of totems (murdurs) ,the principal warriors, the great orators, 
the powerful wizards; and the most eminent man of them all becomes the 
headman of this council. 

Within the last fifteen years, if not even now, it was the headman of the Manyura 
Murdu who presided over this council. ‘The Manyura is the Portulacca oleracea, 
and this vegetable is one of the most valued of the food resources of the Dieri. 
‘The headman of this Portulacca totem prided himself on being the “ root of life.” 
He is described as a persuasive orator, and a renowned wizard, who professed to 
be guided in his counsels by dreams and visions from the great spirit Kuchi. 
The Great, Council of the Dieri holds its meetings in secret, and to wrongfully 
reveal its deliberations is deemed worthy of death. It decides upon the times on 
which the great ceremonial meetings of the tribe are to be held, including the 
reveral successive initiations, and the propitiatory ceremony to produce rain in 
times of drought. It allots to each other those who under the Dieri form of 
group-marriage thenceforward became “ accessory’ husbands and wives to each 
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§12. The Two Qualifications. 


The distinction between the qualification for membership in 
the phratriac organisation and that for fu// admission into the 
demotic, finds a striking parallel in the Australian usage. 

A child became a member of its father’s phratia at birth, or 
at least as soon as it had been presented at the ancestral altar, 
and accepted by the phrators as the true seed. But not so with 
the demotic organisation. Though the son became a member of 
his father’s deme, he was not formally admitted until he had 
gone through a long period of probation. Not until he had 
reached the age of eighteen, and had passed two years in the 
gymnasia, was he armed in the presence of the assembly, 
registered in his deme, and qualified to look for a wife. Even 
then he had still to serve two years on the frontier before he 
could take his place in the assembly; that is to say, the qualifi- 
cation for the admission of a born citizen into the demotic 
organisation was proof given that he was qualified to take his 
place in the community, and to contribute to its defence. 

This is wonderfully like the Australian usage. In tribes 
which have uterine descent a child becomes at birth a member 
of the social division to which its mother belongs. In all the 
tribes with which we are acquainted a boy is by birth one of his 
father’s horde, but he cannot exercise either his totemic or local 
oe until the men of the community, assembled in their 

al organisation, formally admit him to them. This will be 
made clear by a short review of the main points of Australian 
initiation ceremonies. 

(1) The ceremonies are held by the assembled community 
periodically ; the community being the aggregate of hordes, or 
of tribes between which there is epigamy. The community is 
divided into two exogamic sections, neither of which can by 
itself initiate its youths. 


(2) At the the age of puberty the boy is taken from his 


other. It also sends out embassies to its kindred tribes, and declares war and 
proclaims peace. It tries persons charged with offences against the tribal 
welfare. For instance, within our knowledge it punished with death a man 
who had acted as guide to a party of white men, who thereupon took possession 
pastorally of part of the Dieri hunting and food grounds, to the manifest inj 

of the tribe. It also tries persons who are charged with offences against the 
moral code of the community, as, for instance, such who, being “ Buyulu- 
parchuna’”’ to each other, have disregarded the prohibition of marriage which is 
attached to that relation. This term, which means “ all near relations,’’ has 
become one of the most insulting expressions which it is possible to apply to a 
Dieri man or woman, from the implied meaning of “ incest” attached to the words. 
The Great Council of the Dieri tribe deals, therefore, with crimes and moral 


offences, as we should call them ; that is, with offences against both the local and 
social organisations, 
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mother and the assembled women by the initiated men—that 
is, by the local organisation. He undergoes certain ceremonies 
which are partly personal to himself, as circumcision, or the 
extraction of a tooth, and partly instructive, as by his being 
taught the ancestral laws which govern the relations of the sexes 
and the general morality of the tribe. The ceremonies have in 
some tribes a quasi-religious character, as where the youth is 
taught the existence of a great spirit by whom first the initiation 
ceremonies were instituted, who still watches them when they 
are being held, and who will punish by sickness, or perhaps 
death, the disregard of his laws, such as those which forbid to 
the novice the use of certain food during his probation. Some 
parts of the ceremonies are symbolical, as when the youth is 
invested with the “ belt of manhood,” or where his mother does 
some act signifying the termination of her maternal control over 
him. 

(3) The period of probation which follows the initiation is 
intended to test the youth’s power of self-restraint, as well as his 
skill as a hunter; for he is forbidden to eat certain food animals, 
some of which are more nutritious than those which are per- 
mitted to him, while others are more plentiful. Thus in the 
midst of plenty he is placed in circumstances of scarcity, and 
being banished from his kindred he is thrown upon his own 
resources. We have known this period of probation to last 
nearly twelve months. 

(4) 1t is only when the elders of the tribe—ze., the Great 
Council—are satisfied with his fitness to rank with the men that 
the novice is recalled to his horde, and, after a still further 
period of probation, permitted to acquire a wife in that mode 
which is customary in his tribe. He is now permitted to attend 
the general assembly of men, but is not yet permitted to speak 
during council. He is expected to preserve a respectful and 
attentive silence, and it is only as he grows older that he actually 
participates in the discussions that take place. We have noted 
as one of the marked features of such a general council the 
silent attention with which the young men receive the directions 
of the elders. 

Thus it is that the right which comes to a boy at birth with 
his inherited name to obtain a wife from among the women of 
that totemic group (class, sub-class, or totem) with which his is 
epigamic, cannot be exercised by him without the permission of 
the local organisation. We have heard the novices forbidden 
by the old men to exercise such inherited privileges until 
permitted to do so in the lawful manner. In some tribes 
’ within our knowledge a certain amount of informal previous 

indulgence is allowed to novices during their probation, yet there 
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also the formal exercise of the right acquired by birth is not 
permitted until the old men—that is, the council of the tribe 
—are satisfied as to the youth’s qualifications. The inherited 
right and its restriction come out very clearly in the Kamilaroi 
instance, as stated tous by Mr. Naseby of Maitland, N.S.W., who 
has had fifty years’ acquaintance with that tribe. The youth, 
after having attended a sufficient number of initiation ceremonies, 
is free to marry, and according to tribal law may select any 
unappropriated girl of that class, sub-class, and totem with which 
his own is epigamic, always provided that she is not within 
any of the forbidden degrees of relationship to him, and that 
his hands are free from the blood of her kin. The wrongful 
exercise of this inherited privilege—that is, its exercise before 
the youth has received the formal sanction of the local organisa- 
tion—is punishable by death. 


§ 13. Summary. 


Thus far our case seems tolerably clear, and may be summa- 
rised as follows :— 

a. The Attic community was divided into sections, whose 
qualification was solely that of birth. These were ancient, 
natural, and religious.' 

B. It was also divided into other sections based originally on 
locality. These were modern, artificial, and utilitarian for civil 
and political purposes. But they were the modern representatives 
of far older geographical divisions. They did not destroy or-even 
modify the structure of the other organisation, though their 
ultimate tendency was to do away with it altogether. They 
simply ignored it for all State purposes, and left it to manage its 
own concerns. 

Making all necessary allowance for difference of culture in 
the two peoples under view, and especially for the difference in 
their lines of descent, we think we may now safely say that— 

The former of these two organisations—the phratriac—is 
analogous to what we have called the social organisation of 
Australia. These are the yévixar. 

The latter—demotic, or rather the old geographical division, 


1 The demotic organisation had its own religious apparatus; but this was 
artificial, not organic. The phratriac gods grew: they were the ancestors. The 
demes “ made unto themselves gods.” The founder and the promoters of the 
democratical organisation were men far too astute to leave the vast power of 
religion in their rivals’ hands. They were as wise in their generation as Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat, was in his. They did not adopt “strange gods,” they put the 
demes under the protection of those with whom the people were familiar. So 
old Jeroboam set up gods which were known to the Israelites of old, and he 
—_ Aaron the great high priest as their guarantee, “ Behold thy gods, 

Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.” 
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far older than the naucraries which were superseded by the 
demes—are analogous to the Australian hordes. These are the 
gvrat Tomixar. They must always have existed in Attica side 
by side with the phratries, unless there was a time when every 
geographical division of the people coincided with a genealogical 
division. 


§ 14. The Genos. 


We now come to a very important question, which is far from 
being clear, but which we think is capable of being cleared. 

We have already pointed out that in Australia the two primary 
sections of the community are subdivided, and that the sub- 
divisions are distinguished by totems. Of these totems there 
are two distinct sets, one of which belongs to one of the primary 
sections, while the other set belongs to the other primary 
section. Reverting to our formula for showing the constitution 
of an Australian community, and taking one set of totems as 
a, b, c, d, &c., and the other set as 1, m, n, 0, &c., then— 


A=a+b+c¢+d, &. 
B=l1+m+n+4 9, &. 

All persons in the community who bear the same totem are 
looked upon as of common descent, and they are considered to 
be so closely related that no connubiwm can be permitted between 
them.’ In other words, the totemic division is genealogical and 
exogamous ; and the question is, can we find any subdivision of 
a phratria which is analogous to it ? 

That there were subdivisions of the phratries—yévn—no one 
disputes ; but it has been positively asserted over and over 
again, by the very highest authorities, that the yévos was not a 
genealogical clan, and that its members were not connected by 
any tie of relationship. 

It seems even to have been doubted whether it was really a 
definite corporation, with a separate existence of its own. It is 
not without fear and trembling that we advance to the attack of 
a position which is armed by such a weight of authority, and we 
must ask the reader to bear in mind that, on this part of our 
subject, as we said in our introductory remarks, we claim nothing 
more than permission to state our case, “ under submission, to the 
judgment of competent scholars.” We venture to think it can 
be shown that the Genos was a distinct corporate body, the con- 
stitution of which can be accurately determined ; that it was a 


1 Some of our critics have denied most positively that these are real relation- 
chips. All we can say is that the natives consider them so real that intercourse 
between the persons bearing them is looked upon as incest, and in most tribes 
punished by death to the man, if not to the woman also. 
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true genealogical clan ; and that the denial of relationship to its 
members may be clearly traced to a confusion in the use of the 
word ryévos for which the grammarians are responsible. 


§ 15. The Genos a distinct Corporation. 


Here again the invaluable Necera case throws light upon our 
subject. Phrastor, we are told, brought for enrolment his son 
by Necera’s daughter, not only both to the phrators and to the 
demotes, as already noted, but also “ both to the phrators and 
to the Brytide of whom Phrastor himself was a gennete.”* 
The point here is the statement that the child was brought both 
to the phrators and to the Brytidee—in other words, both to the 
phrators and to the gennetes. If there be no real distinction? 
here, we have an instance of mere tautology of which we cannot 
suppose an Athenian orator to have been guilty. It seems to. 
be a clear distinction between the jurisdiction of a phratria and 
that of a genos. The Brytidee were not merely a house-father 
with his sons and grandsons: they were a number of house-fathers 
with their families—quite possibly even a number of groups of 
house-fathers belonging to many different demes, and yet held 
together by a valid and enduring bond, which secured to them a 
common right of decision as to the eligibility of children for 
admission among them. They were therefore a real corporate 
body. This body was a definite integral part of a phratria, 
distinct from and yet connected with all similar parts of the 
same phratria, each of which, like itself, had a distinguishing 
title of its own. Phrastor had to bring his son first to his own 
gennetes, and subsequently to the larger division to which his 
genos, in common with certain other yévn, belonged. The council 
of his genos had to be satisfied as to the qualification of the child, 
and their decision had to be ratified by that of his phratria, and 
finally by that of the assembled phratries before whom the 
sacrifice had to be offered for the child at the festival of 
Apaturia. 


§ 16. Constitution of the Genos. 


The constitution of the genos seems to have presented a 
difficulty, for we are told that it consisted of thirty yervAras, or 
avépes, rendered by Hermann “ houses,” and it is not clear at 
first sight how this number could be a constant. If we could 
take these houses as equivalent to the Roman familie, the 


1 Newra, 77: els rovs ppdrepas . . . kal eis rois Bpuridas, Kai 
éorw 6 

2 See also Isveus, “ De Apollod. Her.,” 3-5. 

3 “Greek Antiq.,” § 99. 
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difficulty would vanish. For, since the various households, 
however they might increase in number, would be ranged under 
one or another of the familie, the number of these would 
naturally be a constant. But this would be unsafe, for there is 
no evidence that the familia had developed within the genos, 
though it is quite possible that there may have been something 
very much like it. 

The real explanation, we venture to suggest, may be as 
follows :— 

The thirty gennetes were probably the council of the genos, 
elected from among the house-fathers and restricted in number 
to thirty for the sake of convenience." 

They were THE GENNETES par excellence ; but in addition to 
them there might be many yevyfraz (house-fathers) who were all 
classed, together with the juniors, as a@tpraxaoto, This is ana- 
logous to what we find in Australia, and (one may almost say) 
everywhere in savagery—a council of elders in which many 
members of the community have neither seat nor voice, or a seat 
without a voice. 


§ 17. Relationship of the Gennetes, 


Thus far all seems clear enough, but when we go to the 
grammarians for information as to yévos and yevvarns we plunge 
straightway into confusion worse confounded. We are at once 
confronted by the misleading definition of Julius Pollux— 
TOD yévous (€xadouvTO) Kat 
ryéver wev ov TpoanKovtes, ex THs 
evot,” which Niebuhr thus paraphrases : “ The members of a house 
or genos, who were called gennetes, or duoydXaxtes, Were no way 
akin, but bore this name solely in consequence of their union.”* 
But how was this union effected? How did the svvdd0s come 
about? Harpocration, on yevvAtas, says they are oi 
els Ta yéevn But how did they get 
themselves allotted to the caXovpeva yévn? The grammarians 
help usin no wise by thus summarily disposing of the difficulty. 
One thing is absolutely certain, namely, that the far-away 
ancestors were not arbitrarily drafted into yévy. Ancient 


1 The council of a phratria, if each genos sent a representative to it, would 
consist of thirty members, and thus the number might be suggested for the 
lower council. Of course this is mere conjecture. But when we consider how 
the members of the phratries and the yévn were scattered among the demes we 
can but allow a strong probability that they would have local executive councils 
to deal with their every-day affairs. 

2 “ Onomasticon,” viii, 111. 

% “Rom. Hist.,”’ Hare and Thirlwall’s translation, p. 311. 
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society—the more ancient—does not thus regulate _ itself. 
“ Nascitur, non jit.” One can understand a Kleisthenes redis- 
tributing into demes a civilised community which has grown 
into a State, but the notion of any such arbitrary distribution of 
men into yévy in the beginning of things cannot be entertained 
fora moment. The genos must have been genealogical at that 
very indefinite starting-point. This we think will be readily 
granted ; and we may now ask, at what period in its subsequent 
history could it have become non-genealogical? When could 
any one single individual have got into it from without? We 
see it jealously guarding itself against intruders even in the 
latter days when the State had supplanted the kin, and most 
assuredly we cannot expect to find any relaxation in this jealous 
_ care as we go back towards the time when the kin was all in all. 
Adoption certainly introduced members from without; but in 
the first place none but phrators could be adopted—that is to 
say, none but those who belonged to one or another of the 
phratrize which made up the community, and of these one’s own 
phrators and the nearest of kin among them would naturally be 
preferred. The adopted son must be a person known to the 
ancestral gods. The sacra must not be defiled by a stranger’s 
hand. Therefore, if the genos were genealogical in the beginning, 
it follows that the gennetes of historic times were, by either 
birth or adoption, the direct descendants of its earliest members. 
In other words, they were of common descent. This conclusion ~ 
brings us apparently into violent collision with Julius Pollux ; 
but we think it can be shown that his statement admits of a 
clear and satisfactory explanation, and that there is in reality 
no collision at all. The fact of the case is, that at the time of 
the grammarians, and long before their time, the word yévos had 
come to have two meanings; and this fact, as it seems to us, 
affords a complete solution of the entire difficulty. Primarily 
the word indicated the yévos which was an aggregate of yevvnrat. 
In its more modern and narrower sense it also denoted a certain 
kind of relationship, which, according to Pollux, did not extend 
beyond persons of one direct line, nor beyond one generation, 
taking a complete generation to reach from grandfather to 
grandson—olov yoveas, vieis, ddeApous Kat TOUS TPO TOUTWV KaL 
€x TOUTMY, MV 1) yevved Hence we can under- 
stand him when he says that yevvjrac are not yéver tpoonxortes ; 
and his definition of them may be taken as follows :—“ Gennetes 
did indeed belong to a certain section of-a phratria which was 
called a yévos, but they had not to one another that particular 
kind of relationship which we understand by the word yévos 


1 © Onomasticon,” iii, 6. 
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nowadays ;’ and by this I mean to say that they were not 
brothers to one another, nor own brother’s sons, nor fathers and , 
sons, nor grandfathers and grandsons.” Niebuhr’s “no way 
akin” is far too strong a phrase here. “ Not connected by the - 
very closest blood ties” would perhaps be nearer the mark, and 
it might be well to guard even this by adding “ according to the 
modern notion of relationship.” 

For the fact that the gennetes were not reckoned to be thus 
related in the time of the grammarians cannot be taken as proof 
that they were not so reckoned even in the time of Demosthenes. 
Most certainly it is no proof that they were never so reckoned 
that they were not traditionally of common descent, and 
consequently that the genos was not a genealogical clan. The 
assertor of the negative here should be provided with proof far 
stronger than any the grammarians can afford, for he would be 
asserting that the social unit was always the individual in the 
Attic tribes. And this would be only another way of saying 
that the older history of their development is altogether different 
from that of other branches of the Aryan stock, and indeed from 
that of all other tribes which have come under our ken. From 
what has been ascertained concerning these, the fair inference 
is that in the more ancient times the gennetes were “tribal 
brothers,”? and that the genos then consisted of groups which 
bore the relationship of yévos to one another—group to group; 
in other words that yévos the relationship covered and coincided 
with yévos the aggregate of yevvfrav. As the individual asserted 
himself more and more strongly against the group and prevailed 
over it, yéves the relationship would become more and more 
contracted in its range, until at length it would be confined to 
individuals who were ascendants or descendants in a single line, 
Kat 1) yevved Tar reTaL.® 


1 The fact seems to have been strangely lost sight of that Julius Pollux could 
not have written his ‘‘Onomasticon” until near the end of the second century of 
our own era. His notions of relationship seem to be taken as if they were 
necessarily identical with those of men who lived in the days when the old 

enealogical basis of society in Attica was only in process of being superseded 
“ the political. Nay, more, they are taken as if they represented the notions 
of relationship held by the Attic peoples long before that of the State found 
its way into their minds. 

2 This relationship being allowed the right of decision as to the eligibility of 
children for admission into the genos was naturally common to all the gennetes ~ 
in their joint paternal capacity. We have seen that it descended intact to their 
modern representatives. 

> We may note the same tendency even in tribes which are supposed not 
to be of the Aryan stock. Thus, Fijians marrying within their own matanggals 
(genos) acknowledge that this is a breach of ancient rule, the father of the 
contracting parties being tribal brothers by common descent. But they excuse 
themselves on the ground that “ their fraternity is far away ”’—7.e., they are not 
yever mpoonkovres. Give the Fijian a political bias, and as many centuries as 
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We venture to think that what we have advanced is sufficient 
at least to show that the refusal to accept the genos as a 
genealogical clan needs reconsideration. To our own minds— 
biassed, perhaps, as they may be by our investigations of 
savage customs—there is no difficulty whatever in the way of 
accepting it as a subdivision of the phratria, consisting of various 
familize—not necessarily the Roman familiz, but various lines of 
ascent all converging into one line, at the head of which stands 
the Eponym, or common ancestor. Why it should be so strongly 
asserted that the Attic genos differed essentially from the Roman 
gens, and still more that “the Roman gens is the only gens we 
know,”! we are at a loss to conceive, unless it be that the gram- 
marians’ definition of yévos and yevyfray have been taken as a 
full and authoritative settlement of the question. They were 
certainly thus taken by Niebuhr, for he refers to them as an 
“ express denial of common descent,” and accepts their verdict, 
whereas they are no more than a denial of a particular kind of 
relationship. 


§ 18. Was the Genos Exogamous ? 


The Australian totemic division is not only genealogical, but 
exogamous also. We have endeavoured to show that there is 
good reason for reconsidering the decision that the Attic genos 
was non-genealogical, and we have now to inquire whether there 
is any evidence that it was exogamous. 

In later times most certainly it was not, nor is there any 
evidence within our knowledge that it was exogamous in any 
historic time. Morgan was unfortunately led to assert the 
contrary by a passage in Metcalfe’s translation of Becker's 
“ Charikles”: “ Relationship was, with trifling exceptions, no 
hindrance to marriage, which could take place within all degrees 
of dyyvoteia and ovyyévera, though naturally not in the yévos 


itself"? We have not had an opportunity of examining this 


passage in the German, but Dr. E. B. Tylor has been kind enough 
to inform us that he finds Metcalfe’s rendering to be a mis- 
translation. The true meaning undoubtedly is that marriage was 
prohibited to those only whose relationship was within the degree 
of yévos as defined by Julius Pollux. This does not prohibit 
marriage within the genos, nor is there any ground whatever for 
supposing that it was prohibited. On the contrary, judging from 
the usage of agricultural tribes of the present day, who have 


intervened between Demosthenes and the grammarians for that bias to deflect 
his course, and he would come to define yévos as Julius Pollux defined it. 
' “Tmperial Encyclopedia,” Art. Gens. 


2 “Charikles,’’ Excursus to Scene XII: The Women. Quoted by Morgan, 
“ Anvient Society,” p. 225. 
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descent through the father, it seems quite certain that it was not 
only permitted, but encouraged. We find the custom of giving 
a dower of land with the bride to be a powerful incentive towards 
such marriages. Thus in Fiji the matanggali (genos) always 
desires to keep its marriages as far as possible within its own 
bounds, confessedly for the purpose of keeping the dower lots 
within the matanggali. 

But may we not infer from the facts as to exogamy which the 
researches of late years have brought to light that there was 
most likely a time in the earlier history of the genos when it 
forbade marriage within its limits? As we have already stated, 
the Fijians though encouraging marriage within the matanggalt, 
acknowledge it to be a breach of ancient rule; and that rule is 
still absolute in “the present practice of the pure Indian tribes.”* 
The legend of Kekrops points to the former prevalence of group- 
marriage among the ancient Attic tribes; and if there were 
group-marriage, there must have been exogamy within some 
tribal division or another. This, however, is but another way 
of saying that the utmost we can safely assert is a possibility 
which is very likely to represent the actual fact. 


§ 19. Mother-right in Attica. 


It is not at all necessary to our case that we should endeavour 
to show the former prevalence of descent through the mother 
among the Attic tribes, nor do we think that it can be shown. 
Most of the available evidence has been presented by Mr. J. F. 
McLennan, with all the skill of a practised advocate; but the 
verdict seems to be against him. If we could take the Lycians 
to be undoubtedly of Hellenic blood, as he takes them, the case 
for mother-right would have a somewhat better appearance ; but 
Canon Rawlinson is as strong in the negative’ here as Mr. 
McLennan is in the affirmative. 

And even if we could take the middle course, and conclude 
with Dr. Smith that the Lycians were half-caste Greeks* we should 
still be under obligation to prove that this was not an instance 
of the mingling of a superior race with an inferior, in which the 
custom of the latter prevailed over that of the former. In short, 
if our case required us to show that mother-right was formerly 
the rule in Greece the statement of Herodotus as to the Lycians 


1 See the discussion of the “ Principle of Exogamy” in Dr. W. E. Hearn’s 
luminous work, “ The Aryan Household,” pp. 155-162. George Robertson, 


Melbourne, 1878 (London: Longmans; Melbourne: G. Robertson, 1879). 
2 “ Studies in Ancient History,” pp. 235-309. 
3 Rawlinson’s “ Herodotus,” 1, 173, note. 
Smith’s “ Class. Dict.,” Art. Lycia. “It isclearthat . . . 
inhabitants were Greeks, though with a mixture of native blood.” 
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would have to be dismissed as useless to us. And indeed it 
would be well if we could get the Father of History out of the 
witness-box without damage to our cause. For, as Dr. Hearn 
points out in a keen examination of Mr. McLennan’s Greek 
evidence, he expresses his astonishment at the custom of mother- 
right by saying that the Lycians are the only people in the world 
who have it, “and if of all the nations that Herodotus knew— 
that is, all the Greeks and all the Mediterranean peoples—none, 
save the Lycians only, practised the Mutter-recht, what becomes 
of the stories of Spartan polyandry, and of the Athenian or 
Messenian traditions on which Mr. McLennan relies?”* Hero- 
dotus is in this instance like a witness who, after giving evidence 
favourable to the side on which he was called, suddenly blurts 
out something which completely proves the case for the other. 
side, or at all events damages that of his own. Mr. McLennan 
did good service by pointing out the significance of the old Greek 
myths which suggest the former existence of the totem in Attica, 
and there seems to be no doubt whatever that it did exist there. 
But, in the first place, the mere presence of the totem is not 
proof absolutely positive of descent through the mother, because 
there are real agnatic clans which are distinguished by totems. 
Even among the Australians such clans are found ; nevertheless, 
it is important to note that they always present indications of 
former uterine succession; and we think it will come to be 
established, as a general rule, that the totem indicates that line 
of descent, either in actual prevalence or of former occurrence. 
But, in the second place, even if we take the evidence of the 
myths as conclusive in proof that the totem was present among 
the ancestors of the Attic tribes, this does not prove that they 
brought it with them from their ancient seats, or that they ever 
bore it as their badge. It may be true, for instance, that the 
totem peers out from the legend of Kekrops, half man and half 
serpent ; but this and the other myths may be nothing more 
than reminiscences of love and war between encroaching settlers 
and totemic aboriginal tribes. A like status of civilisation being 
given, the Randolphs and other good Virginian families might 
come in time to trace their descent from one Rolfson,? a sort of 
centaur whose lesser half was that of the animal represented by 
Pocahontas’ totem ; and they might tell their children, listening 
wide-eyed, how the ancestral heroes of their race slew monstrous 
bears and wolves and other ravenous beasts, which used to tear 
off the hairy scalp of their victims before devouring them; and 
how, even after their fathers had grown into a mighty nation, 


1 “Kinship in Early Greece ” (Victorian Review, May, 1880). 
? Sitting Bull, the Indian Chief who was sv troublesome of late. 
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they were sore afflicted by a hybrid monster who, reversing the 
usual order, was a bison as to his head and bust; but human as 
to the hinder end of him.’ There is nothing satisfactory to be 
got out of the myths. 

On the whole, the most that can be affirmed is this: Searching 
for mother-right in Attica, we find here and there in the historic 
period certain marks—such as the rule with regard to the 
children of aliens*?—which look like traces of it, but which, for 
aught we know, may be traces of something else. And in the 
shadowy border region where the horizon melts and loses itself 
in the cloudland of myth, we see what may well be taken for 
the thing itself. But we cannot determine the exact position. 
Though the present usage of savage and barbaric tribes furnishes 
us, as it were, with a powerful glass which brings it nearer to 
us, the distance is still so vast that we cannot distinguish with 
absolute certainty between the solid peak and unsubstantial 
cloud, and it would be unsafe to lay down any positive land- 
mark on our charts. Which is simply a round-about way of 
saying that there is nothing to be said. 


§ 20. Conclusion. 


In our introductory remarks we stated that “there is a ve 
close resemblance between the social structure of the Attic tribes 
and that of the Australian aborigines, not only in general 
organisation but even in usage also,” and we now venture to 
submit that, to some extent at least, we have made good our 
statement. It is, of course, to be distinctly understood that we 
undertook no more than this. We undertook to show a 
resemblance, not an identity, and most certainly not a proof that 
this resemblance establishes any link of connection between the 
Greeks and Australians. Not even positive identity of organi- 
sation could prove as much as that. 

Our object was twofold. First, to show that Athenian society 
was built upon an old foundation whose outlines, and even 
whose inner dividing lines, coincide substantially with those of 
savage society, and that those lines may still be distinctly traced. 
The stately edifice of civilisation built itself upon them, and it 
was their arrangement which determined its general form. And 
secondly, our purpose was to show in the low savagery of 
Australia the beginning of that conflict between the two organi- 
sations which ultimately wrought the cluster of genealogical 
clans into the political organisation called the State. 

We are not unreasonable enough to affirm that the tendency 


' Sitting Bull, the Indian Chief who was so troublesome of late. 
2 Supra, § 9. 
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- of the local organisation to alter and supplant the social, as we 
see it in Australia, is sufficient of itself to produce the Athenian 
State. It takes the community out of mother-right into father- 
right,' and establishes the true agnatic clan; but at that point in 
many tribes its force appears to be exhausted. In any given 
clan the social organisation now coincides with the local—that 
is to say, the two organisations are now conterminous as to their 
parts as well as in their entirety, and an equilibrium results which 
may last through untold centuries. When the totemic division 
with descent through females is replaced by the local clan with 
descent through males, further development then seems to 
depend chiefly, if not entirely, on birth. When that point is 
reached, and not till then, the possibility arises of chieftainship 
hereditary in a direct line among a group of agnates, of a caste 
of nobles, and of various grades determined by birth: the high- 
born, the well-born, the full-born, the free-born ; and on the other 
side of a great gulf, the men who had the misfortune not to be 
born at all. All these begin to come by an orderly process of 
evolution as soon as the clan is formed with descent through the 
father, and a preferential right is established in favour of the 
firstborn over his younger brothers. 

At this point most of the early communities stopped; but in 
Athens appeared the force which was destined to set aside this 
firmly established order. And this was a conviction in the 
minds of men that the heaven-born caste has no inherent 
vested right to exclusive authority. The rise and progress of 
this remarkable phenomenon in ancient history has been traced 
by far abler hands than ours, and we mention it here only 
because we wish to call attention to the fact that, where this 
disturbing element arose in the established order, it was the 
truce which had lasted through ages that was broken; it was 
the old strife that renewed itself on the old lines. The in- 
novating politicians saw clearly that the social organisation was 
the enemy’s stronghold, and that it was necessary to their 
purpose to make the local organisation dominant over it. So 
they attacked it cautiously but persistently; by sap, not by 
storm. They did not attempt to overturn and destroy it; but 
they dug out from under it all the authority on which it rested, 
and then, and even reverentially, “eased it down” below the 
height on which the rulers sit. 

In Attica we see a number of petty, independent, more or less 
mutually hostile, affiliated clans consolidated under the leader- 
ship of Athens. This seems to be undoubtedly the meaning of 


! The process may be clearly seen still going on, but not yet complete, in tribes 
within our knowledge. 
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the story that Theseus united them in one city.’ Not that the 
clans were fused, and recast in new forms, but simply that the 
were now held together under one head by a political ‘cal 
Here they begin to come out into the light of history, and we 
see plainly that thus far they are in nowise different from 
many similar confederations which existed unchanged through 
century after century. But the keen, restless Athenian intellect 
does not long remain content to stand in the old paths, merely 
because they are the old paths. It commits the impiety of 
thinking and choosing for itself, and of innovating; and so we 
see the old strife renewed and the local organisation setting 
itself against the social organisation once more. Gradually it 
usurps more and {more authority as the political bond grows 
stronger and stronger, until at length it grasps all real power 
over affairs, and leaves to its supplanted rival nothing but a 
registry of births, a religious festival, and a tribunal once awful 
and all-powerful, but now shorn of legal authority, though per- 
mitted still to look after the morals of the community and to 
levy fines upon sinners, on condition that it does so in secret. 
Nothing is more interesting than to watch the progress of the 
local organisation, at first unconsciously, but afterwards ofset pur- 
pose, ousting the genealogical from the place of power, until at 
length it culminates at Athens inthe deme,from which there seems 
to be only one step—that of enrolment consequent upon settle- 
ment—to our own “township.” And yet, the other organisation 
was still living and full of vigour. In our own day modern 
notions and institutions exist side by side with old beliefs and 
regulations—the one in civilisation, and the other in contem- 
poraneous savagery—running merely in parallel lines, not 
touching or in any way affecting one another, so long as the 
superior race does not come into collision with the inferiur. 
But at Athens we see the two interwoven with one another in 
the same people, and each exerting a powerful influence upon 
the other. What the outcome might have been if the Athenian 
State could have been isolated and left to work out its own 
problem in its own way, or if it had been strong enough to hold 
its own against the pressure from without, can be only a matter 


1 “Thucydides,” ii, 15. 

® Among savages it is the elders who have this authority, and in their case it 
is real and efficient. Thus, in some of the Fijian tribes, there are certain elders 
who are efficiently custodes morum. lt is their business to see that the young folke 
walk in the ancient ways, to warn them against transgression, and to punish 
them for it. For instance, one of them seeing a young fellow with his malo 
(waist-cloth) unduly elevated towards his chest—an assumption of rank to which 
he had no claim—cried threateningly to him, ** You there! What are you doing 


with the strangling-cord of your father high up like that?” And the club was 
raised to enforce the reproof. 
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for conjecture. It was open to attack, and not Athene herself, 
i egis, and all, could stand against the forces which beset 
er. 

“Liberty said, ‘ Let there be light,’ and like a sunrise on the 
sea Athens arose.” 

But Liberty uttered her fiat too soon. The age was not ready 
for it; and so, as Walter Bagehot says, “Athens was the great 
free failure of the ancient world.' The age of Discussion had 
begun before people were willing to hear it, and a stiffnecked 
and perverse generation put it down.” 


Discussion. 


Mr. Hype Crarke, while regretting the absence of Dr. Tylor, 
pointed out that the i before the Institute was an example of 
the service which anthropological science could render in the 
illustration of classical history. In fact, it was the substitution of 
men practically acquainted with human nature and the institutions 
of man, for recluses who applied their own imaginations to the 
texts of the writers of Greece and Rome, and only confused what 
was of itself obscure. It was legitimate to examine the institutions 
of Attica by the light of those of Australia; but it was questionable 
whether the institutions of the one could be regarded as those of 
Aryans, or of the others as those of savages. The earliest known 
inhabitants of Attica were certainly not Hellenes or Aryans, but 
Turanians ; and the point with regard to Australia was whether the 
institutions were invented by the black savages or introduced by 
a higher race. He had given evidence as to former intercourse 
with Australia, and in that continent there was a growing disposi- 
tion to attribute the institutions to an extinct race. From one 
origin were derived the institutions of antiquity throughout the 
world. Personally he regarded the paper with great satisfaction, as a 
contribution in support of his own researches. It would be seen by 
reference to his paper on Autonomous Coins, in the “ Transactions 
of the Royal Historical Society,” that he had shown the population 
of the Mediterranean countries and islands to be Turanian. Each 
settlement consisted of members of several populations and tribes, 
and this he suggested was in reference to the institution of exogamy. 
This was consequently the condition of Attica,and he should there- 
fore regard with some hesitation the conclusion that the local 
organisation was to be regarded as so much later than the phratria 
in the organisation of these states. Whether an island or a petty 
kingdom there was a local organisation from the beginning of the 
settlement, and within which was to be found the phratria to the 
number of four, five, or six apparently. This condition was repre- 
sented in a paper of Mr. Man as to the traditions of the Anda- 
manese. Therein it was distinctly stated that for the origin of 


! “ Physics and Politics,” p. 28. 
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the population tribes were created with separate languages. Such 
appeared to be the condition of the populations in the countries 
around the Mediterranean, and it was to be presumed in other 
regions. 


The following paper was then read by the _Assistant- 
Secretary :— 


On AFRICAN SYMBOLIC MESSAGES. ~ 
By the Rev. C. A. GOLLMER. 


AFRICAN symbolic language consists of messages which the 
natives in the Yoruba country, West Africa, in the absence of 
writing, and as a substitute for the same, send to one another in 
order to indicate and communicate their mind. This is effected 
by means of a variety of tangible objects, such as shells, feathers, 
pepper, corn, stone, coal, sticks, powder, shot, razor, &c., by which 
they convey their ideas, feelings, and wishes, good and bad, and 
that in an unmistakable, and if possible more forcible manner 
than can be done by writing, as the object transmitted is seen, 
the import of it known, and the message verbally delivered by 
the messenger sent, and repeated by one or more other persons 
accompanying the messenger for the purpose as the importance 
of the message is considered to require. 

The shells made use of for this purpose are chiefly the 
cowries, with a few others. No cowries are found on the West 
Coast of Africa; they are all imported by European merchants. 
The white cowries come from the Molucca Islands and others in 
the Pacific Ocean, and the grey-looking ones from the Island of 
Zanzibar, and other parts of East Africa. Cowries have long 
been and still are in use in West Africa, as in parts of India, 
&c., as the current money of the country, and the people make 
also much use of them in their idolatrous worship. Cowries in 
the symbolic language are used to convey, by their number and 
the way in which they are strung, a great variety of ideas, as 
will be seen by the following, viz. :— 

1. One cowry may indicate “defiance and failure”; thus: A 
cowry (having a small hole made at the back part, so as to be 
able to pass through it, and the front opening) strung on a short 
bit of grass fibre or cord, and sent to a person known asa rival, 
or one aiming at injuring the other, the message is: “As one 
finger cannot take up a cowry (more than one are required), 
so you one I defy; you will not be able to hurt me, your evil 
intentions will come to nothing.” 

VOL. XIV. N 
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2. Two cowries may indicate “relationship and meeting” ; 
thus: Two cowries strung together face to face, and sent to an 
absent brother or sister, the message is: “ We are children of 
one mother, were nursed by the same breasts; we are one, what 
you hear from me is the truth: you look at me, and I look at 
you, but I want to see you yourself, and that face to face; 
come.” 

3. Two cowries may indicate “separation and enmity”; thus: 
Two cowries strung back to back, and sent to a person gone 
away, the message is: “ You and I are now separated. Let us keep 
what we promised ; if you do not our friendship is dissolved; you 
turn away from me, seeking your own; I must turn away from 
you, aud do not want you to come back to me.” 

4. Two cowries and a feather may indicate “ speedy meeting ” ; 
thus: Two cowries strung face to face, with a small feather (of 
a chicken or other bird) tied between the two cowries, and sent 
to a friend at a distance, the message is: “I want to see you ; do 
not delay in coming, but as the bird (represented by the feather) 
flies straight and quickly, so come as quickly as you can, that 1 
may see you face to face.” 

5. Two cowries with a little soap aud camwood may indicate 
“help and faithfulness”; thus: Two cowries strung face to face, 
with a small piece of native soap and camwood (a red dye) tied 
between the two cowries, and sent to a member of the family 
from home, the message is: “ We are alike; you and I have 
been washed, and made clean with this soap; you and I have 
had our bodies rubbed over with this camwood (powdered and 
mixed with oil); having thus alike been helped, and faithfully 
attended to for good, let us be true, help and do all we can for 
the good of one another—you absent, and I at home.” 

6. Three cowries strung together, with their faces towards the 
long end of the string, are made use of by the Ogbonis in 
sending messages to one another. 

Ogbonis are members of a secret society, men and women, 
chiefly of the older and better class of the people, whose pro- 
fessed object is, “ the good of the people and the country.” 

The number (three cowries) indicates that the message 
comes from a society or company, and the manner or way in 
which the three cowries are strung indicates that they all look 
to the same. thing—ie., are of one mind. But the message 
communicated therewith (7.¢., delivered by the messenger) can 
only be heard and understood by those initiated into the secrets 
of the society. As the native proverb indicates, viz.: “ Ogboni 
met li o md idi Eta”—i.e., “Two Ogbonis (members of the 
society) know the meaning and matter of the three.” 

7. Three cowries with some pepper may indicate “deceit” ; 
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thus: Three cowries strung with their faces all looking one way 
(as mentioned before), with an alligator pepper tied to the cowries, 
ru being the name of the pepper in the native language, which 
in English means “deceit.” The message may be either a 
“caution not to betray one another,” or, and more frequently, 
“an accusation of having deceived and defrauded the company.” 

8. Five cowries may indicate “sickness and pain”; thus: Arun 
in the Yoruba language means “five” (cowries or coins implied) ; 
it means also “sickness,” from the verb run, to be sick, in pain, 
&c. Five cowries, strung with their faces all looking the same 
way,and sent to some one, the message is: “We are in the same 
way, viz., sick or suffering,” or ‘“ We are alike pained and grieved 
by what we hear about you.” 

9. Six cowries may indicate “attachment and affection”; 
thus: Hfa in the native language means “six” (cowries implied) ; 
it also means “drawn,” from the verb fa, to draw. Mora is 
always implied as connected with EHfa: this means “ stick to you,” 
from the verb mo, to stick to, and the noun ara, body—ie., you. 
Six cowries strung (as before mentioned) and sent to a person or 
persons, the message is: “I am drawn (ie., attached) to you, I 
love you,” which may be the message a young man sends to a 
young woman with a desire to form an engagement. 

10. Seven cowries may indicate “ ending or stopping”; thus: 
je in the native language means “seven” (cowries, and here 
days implied). By custom the worship, &c., of the executive god 
Oro may last seven days, and then it must end. Seven cowries, 
strung as before stated, sent to any one acquainted with, the 
message is: “There must be an end to our intercourse and friend- 
ship, &c., and all messages, &c., must be stopped now.” 

1l. Hight cowries may indicate “likeness and agreement” ; 
thus: jo in the Yoruba language means “ eight,” also “alike,” 
“conform,” “agree,” from the verb jo, to be alike, to agree, &c. 
Eight cowries strung (as before mentioned—z.c., all faces looking 
one way) and sent to some one, the message is: “ We are like 
you, and agree with you respecting the matter,” which is applicable 
of course to a variety of things, and may be so to one thing in 
particular, viz., as a message of a young woman in answer to 
the message received from the young man, as per the six cowries 
communication. 

12. Nine cowries may indicate “benefit or revenge”; thus: 
Esan in the native language means “nine” (cowries implied) ; 
it means also “to be better,” and “to retaliate,” from the verb 
san, to benefit, to reward. Nine cowries strung as usual, and 
sent to a friend or foe, the message to the former will be: “We 
hope you are in better health ;” and to the latter: “We shall pay 
you with the same coin,” «.e., retaliate. 
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13. Forty cowries may indicate “disturbance, trouble, and 
loss”; thus: Ogoji in Yoruba means “forty ”—literally twice 
twenty—from Ogun, twenty; and Hyji,two. But it means also a 
“fray,” .c., “double fight,” from ogun, war, and Eji, two. Forty 
cowries (having a small hole made at the back—not the middle 
part of the cowry as usual, but near the pointed part) strung, so 
to say, upside down, and fastened to grass fibres, the end of 
which bending dewn through the weight of the cowry, and thus 
sent to a friend at a distance, the message is: “ We have great 
excitement here ; the place is, as it were, turned upside down, we 
are in great trouble; all people hang their heads down through 
rumours and fears of war.” 

The following fourfold message (14 to 17) was sent to me about. 
thirty years ago by the King of the /jesu (Ijesha) country, five 
days’ journey from Lagos interiorwards, and in a north-easterly 
direction. 

14. Ten cowries may indicate “invitation.” Ten cowries 
strung on a short and narrow strip of leather, the faces of the 
cowries all looking one way. Hwa in Yoruba means “ten” 
(cowries implied); Hwa means also “you come,” from e¢ the 
prefix being (the contracted form of) the plural of the second 
personal pronoun—z.e., “you” (in which form or language the 
higher classes of the people address, or speak to, one another 
as servants also speak to their masters to show respect, while 
the masters speak to their servants, &c., in the second person 
singular form—z.e., “ thou,” and not “ you,” to indicate inferiority), 
and from wa, the verb, or, better, verbal noun, “come.” The 
inessage was in tlie polite language, “ You come,” which was 
delivered by the messengers thus: “Our king has heard of the 
Alapako, and he wishes you to come and see him, and bring white 
men with you to live with him.” 

The name Alapako was given me by the natives; it means 
“owner of the board or timber house,” from the fact that in 1845 
I brought timber and boards for two houses from Sierra Leone 
to Badagry, where I had them erected. One of them I subse- 
quently took down, removed, and re-erected at Lagos—i.e., the 
present Church Missionary House at Oko Faji, Lagos, near the 
Government House. 

15. A fan may indicate “high station and authority”; thus: 
The king’s messengers carried and handed to me, whilst delivering 
their messages, a good-sized fan, cut out of a dried cowhide, of 
a round shape, and about 16 inches in diameter, with a handle 
attached, and ornamented with a number of figures, imitations 
of animals, and others worked on it in narrow strips of coloured 
leather, and the message was: “ A great man, the owner of the fan, 
and sender of the message, inviting a great man to come to him.” 
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16. A bean may indicate “friendship and play”; thus: The 
king’s messengers handed me also two light grey-looking African 
beans, of the common marble size and form, and the message 
was: “ When the great man Alapako visits the great man the 
King of Ijesa, they will sit down as friends and play together :” 
somewhat as friends at home sit down and play at chess or 
draughts, &c., with this difference, that the Africans have a thick 
piece of board about 2 feet long and 6 to 9 inches broad, with 
two rows of about half-a-dozen holes or cavities scooped out. 
The players sit opposite to each other with the board between 
them, one after the other playing, «.¢., moving a number of the 
beans from one cavity to the other along his side. 

17. A sheep may indicate “provision”; thus: The king’s 
messengers also brought and delivered to me two sheep. And 
the message was: “ When the great man Alapako goes to visit 
the great man the King of Ijesa, he must take the two sheep and 
have soup made for him by the way.” 

The following fivefold painful symbolic message was sent by 
D., whilst in captivity at Dahomey, to his dear wife M., who 
happened to be staying with us at Badagry at the time. The 
symbols were a stone, a coal, a pepper, corn, anda rag. In great 
distress of mind M. came and showed us the articles, and told 
us the message received. During the attack of the King of 
Dahomey, with his great army of Amazons and other soldiers, 
upon Abeokuta in March, 1852, D., one of the native Christians 
and defenders of his town, home, and family, was taken captive 
and carried to Dahomey, where he suffered much for a long tume. 
M., anxious to do all she could to get her husband released, came 
down to Badagry, and earnestly begged me to help her in her 
efforts. And whilst waiting for weeks to know the result, she 
received the symbolic letter which conveyed the following 
message :— 

18. The stone indicated “health” (the stone was a small 
common one from the street); thus the message was: “ As the 
stone is hard, so my body is hardy, strong—i.e., well.” 

19. The coal indicated “gloom” (the coal was a small piece 
of charcoal); thus the message was: “ As the coal is black, so 
are my prospects dark and gloomy.” 

20. The pepper indicate “heat” (the pepper was of the hot. 
cayenne sort); thus the message was: “ As the pepper is hot, so 
is my mind heated, burning on account of the gloomy prospect— 
ae., not knowing what day I may be sold or killed.” 

21. The corn .indicated “leanness” (the corn was a few 
parched grains of maize or Indian corn); thus the message was: 
“As the corn is dried up by parching, so my body is dried up 
or become lean through the heat of my affliction and suffering.” 
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22. The rag indicated “worn out”; thus (the rag was a 
small piece of worn and torn native cloth, in which the articles 
were wrapped) the message was: “As the rag is, so is my 
cloth cover—.c., native dress—worn and torn to a rag.” 

Natives having frequently more names than one, and at 
Dahomey D. being only known by his other name, O., the efforts 
to redeem and release him failed. After much suffering D. was 
sold and shipped as a slave, but through the kind efforts of the 
Committee of the Church Missionary Society, and the powerful 
influence of the British Government, D. was found at Havanah, 
set free, and restored to his country and family. 

The following is a twentyfold symbolic representation and 
communication :— 

During my visit to Ketu, a large fortified town near the 
Dahomian frontier, and about three days’ journey west from 
Abeokuta, in August 1859, it happened one day, when paying 
the king another friendly private visit, that I observed the king’s 
previously smiling and cheerful countenance changed for the 
worse, and that, instead of asking me to sit by him at his 
usual place of reception, he led me through several rooms and 
courtyards to a small secret out-of-the-way place, where he asked 
me tosit down, and without greeting me as before with the usual 
salutations, and making the various customary inquiries; but, 
looking at me in a somewhat unfriendly manner, and after a 
pause, he (the king) produced and placed on the ground before 
me twenty little sticks of different wood, each about 8 inches 
long, and of the thickness of a finger, and asked me to take one 
of these twenty sticks. 

The change in my reception by the king, which before was 
most friendly and now quite the contrary, with the strange place 
of audience, made me feel somewhat uncomfortable, and the 
placing of the twenty sticks before me not a little embarrassed 
and troubled my mind, this affair being beyond my eighteen 
years’ African experience. I was puzzled, paused and thought 
what it could all mean. The more I reflected the more reluctant 
I felt to do as I was asked, viz., to take one of the twenty 
sticks. 

The king was silent, and so was I; but he watched me all the 
while, and after another long pause, during which the king’s 
countenance changed a little for the better, he broke the silence 
by saying, “1 see you are perplexed, and do not take one of the 
sticks. Well, to explain the matter (the king continued) — 

23. “These twenty sticks represent the twenty of my young 
wives, who visited you this morning at your lodgings. On their 
return home I was informed that you eyed one of them very 
inuch, and who was supposed to have done some mischief which 
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you by means of your supernatural power as a priest or god 
could discern in her, and therefore looked at her so much, but 
you would not say anything on account of the many people 
present; so the twenty women have each brought their repre- 
sentative stick for you to prove and make known the guilty 
and clear the innocent.” 

I listened anxiously to this statement, and felt not a little 
uneasy when the king seriously spoke of my having “eyed” one 
of his wives, fearing “an enemy has done this,” and remember- 
ing that such charges frequently result in great trouble. And yet 
after hearing the king out, and looking at him, I involuntarily 
smiled, which broke the spell of the king’s gloomy countenance, 
and provoked a smile from him in return, 

I now frankly and fearlessly stated what took place in the 
morning, when his twenty wives paid me a visit of honour on 
behalf of the king their lord, viz.: that nothing was said, either 
by his wives or by me, beyond the usual ceremonial salutations 
and inquiries, that as a minister of God it was my duty and 
practice to read a portion of God’s Word to my visitors, and that 
accordingly I read these words to them (reading the 128th Psalm), 
and told them these are the words of the true God. I then 
assured him that it was not true that I “eyed” one woman 
more than the other, and that neither I nor any other mortal 
man had such supernatural powers; that God alone knows the 
heart of man, and the evil thereof. This statement the king 
accepted as true, gathered the twenty sticks and smilingly said, 
“My wives will be glad to hear what you stated.” 

I thanked God for helping me out of my dilemma, for it was 
clear if I had been wanting in reflection, and hasty in taking up 
one of the twenty sticks, the poor innocent woman represented 
thereby would have been seized and punished severely, and I 
should have been guilty of causing much injury and suffering to 
an innocent person. 

To elucidate one of the above statements, I should mention 
that I was informed the Mohammedan priests assume, and make 
their credulous heathen neighbours believe, that they have 
supernatural power by means of which they can tell what bad 
deeds are done; and the people, taking for granted that I as 
a white man, and priest of God, must have this supernatural 
power in a higher degree than the Mohammedans, thus came 
to the conclusion as above stated. 

24. A tooth-brush may indicate “remembrance”; thus: It is 
a well-known fact that the Africans in general can boast of a 
finer and whiter set of teeth than most other nations. And 
those Europeans who lived long among them know from 
constant observation how much attention they pay to their 
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teeth, not only every morning, but often during the day. The 
tooth-brush made use of is simply a short piece of wood (a 
inedicinal root, &c.), and about 6 to 9 inches long, and of the 
thickness of a finger. One end of the stick, wetted with the 
saliva, is rubbed to and fro against the teeth, a longer or shorter 
= as time and work may allow, which end after awhile 
vecomes soft. This sort of tooth-brush forms an article of trade 
or commerce, is also frequently given to friends as an acceptable 
present, and now and then it is made use of as a symbolic 
letter, and in such a case the message is: “As I remember my 
teeth the first thing in the morning, and often during the day, 
so I remember and think of you as soon as I get up, and often 
afterwards.” 

25. A kola (or gora) nut may indicate “health and old age” ; 
thus: Orogbo is the name for the bitter kola or gora nut, from 
koro, to be bitter; and gbo, to ripen, and this kola or gora 
nut contains tonic properties of the nature of quinine, and is 
eaten to promote health. When such a nut is sent to a friend, 
the message may be twofold, viz.: if sent to some one who is or 
has been ill, it conveys an inquiry after the health and a wish 
of good health; if sent to one in health it conveys the good 
wishes to come to maturity—ze., long life, grow old—which is 
one of the best wishes in the Yoruba country, because of the 
great honour old "people are held in by the people generally. 

Kola nuts (divided in quarters) and water are generally 
offered to respectable visitors, natives and Europeans, whereby 
the person visited wishes welcome, peace, and health. 

26. Honey may indicate “welcome”; thus: On one occasion, 
when wishing to visit a distant town and people, as a matter of 
precaution, not to get into any trouble in a new and unknown 
country on the one hand, and on the other to ascertain whether 
a visit was practicable, and that I might hope to be well received, 
I despatched messengers to the local authorities—ze., the king 
and principal chiefs—to inform them of my desire, and to be 
informed of their wishes. My men on their return were 
accompanied by messengers from the king, who brought not only 
the usual “ message-stick,” 7.¢., obiect to identity the sender 
and verify the message (which may be a sceptre, sword, knife, 
staff, &c., according to the rank of the sender), but also two 
bottles of honey, which they handed to me with the message 
(answer): “That the king and chiefs will be glad to see me,” or 
“As the honey was sweet, so will be my visit to them.” 

27. Sugar may indicate “ peace and love”; thus: During the 
long and destructive war between the chiefs and people of the 
two large towns A. and L, in the interior, there were among the 
inhabitants of the two towns a number of people—native 
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Christians—who, instead of hating and fighting one another, were 
at peace with and loved each other. And in the midst of the 
strife this good disposition was made known to one another 
by the following symbol:—A loaf of white sugar was sent by 
messengers from the native Church at A. to the native Church 
at I., and the message was: “ As the sugar is white, so there is no 
blackness (i.e., enmity) in our hearts towards you; our hearts 
are white (ce, pure and free from it), And as the sugar is 
sweet, so there is no bitterness among us against you; we are 
sweet (7.¢., at peace with you), and love you.” 

28. A fagot may indicate “fire and destruction”; thus, one 
mode of revenge in some parts of Africa is to set fire to an offen- 
der’s house.. Robbers may also avail themselves of this means to 
facilitate their nightly depredations and plunder, and sometimes 
the innocent are punished and made to suffer in this way by 
evil-disposed people. During the time of sad commotion, war 
and rumours of war, at Badagry (connected with the slave 
trade), a most trying time for me and my family, as for weeks— 
yea, months—we had cause to apprehend an attack would be 
made upon us, as was intimated one night by the following 
symbolic object, viz.: A fagot, ze, a small bundle of bamboo 
poles, burnt on one end, was found fastened to the bamboo 
fence enclosing our compound, or premises, and which conveyed 
the message: “ Your house will be burnt down ”—.c., destroyed. 

29. Powder and shot may indicate “ murder” or “ war”; thus: 
Disputes and quarrels are, alas! by far too common among the 
Africans, especially among the higher and ruling classes, and 
frequently jealousy and obstinacy lead to threatening messages 
being sent intimating that revenge will be taken when this 
assumes a family, tribal, or national character. Powder and shot 
are often made use of and sent as a symbolic letter; the message 
is to either an individual or a people, viz.: “ As we cannot settle 
the quarrel, we must fight it out” (ze, “ We shall shoot you, or 
make war upon you”). 

30. A razor may indicate “murder”; thus: In Africa, alas ! 
many people die an unnatural death. The Yorubas have only 
too good a knowledge of the poisons (vegetable, animal, &c.) 
that abound in their country, and only too often they make use 
of one sort or other to shorten the life of one another, and this 
takes place mostly among chiefs, the ruling powers and higher 
classes of the people. Other means also are employed to take 
revenge, and put an enemy out of the way (z¢., kill him), and 
that in as secret a manner as possible. A person suspected and 
accused of having by some means or other been the cause of 
death of a member of a family, the representative of that family 
will demand satisfaction by sending the symboli¢ object, viz., 
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a razor or knife, which is laid outside the door of the house of 
the accused offender and guilty party, and the message is well 
understood to be: “ You have killed or caused the death of N.; 
you must kill yourself to avenge his death.” 

31. A certain sownd or noise may indicate “the presence, 
voice, and speech of a god;” thus: Oro is the name of the 
executive god of the Yorubas. And as //a, the consultive god, 
is not represented as other gods, by an image in human form, 
but by sixteen sacred three- and four-eyed palm-nut stones, so 
is Oro the consultive god represented otherwise than by an 
image, viz., by certain implements, consisting of sticks and 
poles from 6 to 12 feet long, with a piece of good strong cord 
from 4 to 6 feet long, fastened to the thin end of the sticks and 
poles, and with a thin piece of board from 2 to 4 inches broad 
and 2 to 4 feet long fastened to the other end of the cord. 
The larger of these implements are put together and used by 
men, and the smaller by boys; and the poles and sticks are so 
moved about as to cause the piece of board to swing in the air, 
by which, according to size, either a deep sonorous or sharp 
shrill sound is produced, somewhat like wu-wu-wu, longer or 
shorter according to the slow or quick moving of the implements. 
These sounds are heard generally after dark and for hours, 
seldom the whole night ; and at times, when a number of these 
different implements are in use at a given spot, the sound is 
most melancholy and dismal, intimidating not only native but 
even European females, These sounds are sometimes heard in the 
daytime, but only at a distance from a sacred grove or a neigh- 
bouring forest, so that the women cannot see the implements 
nor know how the sound is produced, lest the secret of the men 
in this matter should be divulged and spoiled. For the men 
impose upon the female sex, making them believe that these 
sounds are the voice of Oro, the executive god—.., “ the voice of 
the departed spirits of their ancestors” (the deep or low sound 
being the voice of the old, and the shrill that of the young 
ones), “and that they are come for the purpose of holding a 
council and to judge matters.” The nature and doings of this 
god are understood to be a secret known to the male sex only; 
but no doubt a number of women know a good deal about it, though 
they dare not and do not talk about it, from fear of Oro punish- 
ing them. 

The control of this god Oro, or the sayings and doings in his 
name, is chiefly in the hands of the Ogbonis—ie., the elder 
members of the secret society mentioned under paragraph 6, 
for they appoint the time when, and determine for how many 
days (one, two, or up to seven), Oro is to make his appearance in 
public. And they order the town criers to give public notice 
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previously of the day fixed, so that the women may have time 
to provide and store up in the house the needful food, water, 
firewood, &c., for so many days, so that the objects of Oro, or 
rather the designing men, may not be interfered with, which 
are: to deprive the women of their privilege of attending the 
public meetings proposed to be held by the men; to compel all 
women, old and young, high and low, to remain indoors, and on 
pain of death not to appear in the streets; and also that the 
men may be able quietly to hold their meetings, discuss plans, 
and decide upon important matters, which may be the execution 
of criminals, planning a war expedition, or offering a human 
sacrifice, &c., unknown to the women, who might otherwise 
frustrate their purpose. 

32. Fire may indicate “ punishment”; thus: Sango (Shango) 
is the name of the god of thunder and lightning of the Yorubas. 
Thunder and lightning in Yoruba are most awfully grand, the 
peals of thunder being often terrificly loud and powerful, shaking 
the very ground under one; and the flashes of lightning are 
not only exceedingly vivid, but great masses of fire, and often 
destructive, people being killed and houses set on fire by it, and 
from fear thousands of poor ignorant heathen people worship 
this terrible and destructive god, that he may not punish 
them. When there is a storm thousands of the worshippers 
perambulate the streets, shout mightily with every peal of 
thunder and flash of lightning. And when a thatch roof of a 
house or compound is set on fire, many assemble there and sing 
and dance around the burning place, making no attempt, nor 
permitting any one to attempt to put the fire out, shouting, “It 
is holy fire, the fire of Sango.” They say: “Sango punishes the 
owner for some offence, by burning down his house.” “Sango is 
punishing him also by giving all his property to his worshippers.” 
Accordingly they plunder the premises, and rob the poor man 
and his family of all they possess. And as a further punish- 
ment the head of the family has to pay a fine in money, «e., 
— to the worshippers before he is allow to rebuild his 

ouse. 

33. A leopard may indicate a “human enemy”; thus: In the 
early part of my residence at Lagos, just thirty years ago, a 
leopard swam across from the mainland to the island of Lagos, 
and the Church Missionary House being at that time the first or 
last house of the town, i.e. in coming from or going to the sea, 
we had the first visit from the leopard, the forest monster. 
Unannounced he leaped over our compound wall, but not finding 
what he was in search of—ze., a lamb, sheep, or bullock—he as 
unceremoniously left, leaped over the wall again, and proceeded 
into the town, where, in an open place, he met two men, who 
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kept watch because of human enemies being feared to come and 
attack the town. The leopard sprang upon one of the men, dug 
the claws of one of his fore feet into the man’s shoulder, and 
the other on his forehead, the man embracing the body of the 
leopard tightly ; whilst in this position the other man shot and 
killed the leopard. The following morning the men brought the 
dead leopard, a fine large animal, to me for inspection, &c., the _ 
head of the leopard being covered up that the women might not 
see it, because it was said and believed the leopard was one of 
their great human enemies metamorphosed. 

34. A necklace may indicate “slavery”; thus: Some slaves 
have to wear a certain necklace—z.e., a string with a few beads 
fastened round their neck, which indicates that they are in 
bondage—.e., slaves. When such a person by any means is 
redeemed, the best and only proof of beiag uo longer a slave, 
but a free person, is the taking off of the said necklace. 

35. A book may indicate a “ bookman”—a missionary ; thus: 
Native kings, chiefs, warriors, &c., hand their messengers an 
object which may be a sort of sceptre, sword, staff, &c., to 
show that they are sent with authority to deliver a message. 
European officers, merchants, and others, in imitation of this 
native custom, generally give the messengers they send to 
native authorities a fine large silver-headed staff, and for the 


game purpose, as without it chiefs would hardly credit the 


message sent. We missionaries, not being provided with such a 
staff, gave our messengers a book instead, by which they were 
known to come from the bookman—z.e., the missionary, and the 
messenger had also liberty and the advantage, after delivering 
his message, to read a portion from his Yoruba book. 

36. A shirt may indicate an Oyibo—i.e., a “white man,” or 
“belonging to the white man.” Shirts are of course worn by all 
Europeans or white men, also by most natives employed by them. 
White men are much respected in West Africa, and the natives 
connected with them come in for a share of the respect. 
Natives entirely unknown to, and unconnected with whitemen, 
when travelling up and down in the interior, and unsafe places 
specially, frequently resort to the stratagem of providing and 
wearing an English (European) shirt, which they find to be the 
best possible passport and protection, by means of which they 
are allowed to past unmolested, because the shirt indicates the 
wearer to belong, or to be connected with, or employed by the 
white man; and robbers, waylaying travellers, regard such a 
one as an unlawful subject of plunder, and do not trouble him, 
as they believe he belongs to the white man. 

37. Symbolic salutations are constantly received from— 

(1) Blacksmiths, who will salute passing chiefs, friends, and 
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others whom they respect, by striking their anvil witha piece of 
iron in a peculiar but well-understood manner. 

(2) Weavers (who generally sit and weave out of doors) 
salute the same class of people as mentioned before, by moving 
their shuttle to and fro, and thus produce a peculiar rattling 
noise, which is also understood as a complimentary salutation. | 

(3) The drummer going about the streets will salute autho- 
rities and such as they desire to honour, by beating their drums 
and producing certain well-understood speaking sounds. 

(4) The musician will do the same—ie., blowing his horn or 
fife, and make them speak instead of the mouth. 

I am aware there are other objects by which symbolic 
messages are conveyed among the Yorubas, but I can add no 
more to the present communication. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Hype Crarke said this paper had been communicated 
by Mr. R. N. Cust in the hope that it might induce other 
missionaries in Africa to supplement the information. Symbolic 
language was practised in many parts of the world, and notably in 
Southern and Eastern countries, and depended on a full knowledge 
by the people of the symbols. In Italy and other countries it 
worked in combination with the systematic dream-books, which, by 
the bye, had not received notice, though they were connected wit 
widespread superstitions. A familiar illustration of symbolic 
language was the Turkish love letter recorded by Lady M. Wortley 
Montague. The symbolic language of the Yoruba people, called 
also A-ku, was of considerable interest, and the language had been 
much studied by French scholars from its apparent relationship to 
languages of the ancient world. It would be observed that the 
number of cowries used were also applied by their sounds 
expressing ovher meanings. This was an illustration of ancient 
symbolism; ideographs and characters, for framing the names 
of the numerals, were not exclusively numeral, but were also the 
names of other objects: such relations of numerals lay at the base 
of astrology. Another feature of the paper was its indication of 
separate symbols used by the secret societies, as to which they 
wanted more information. This fragment offered the suggestion, 
in combination with other facts, that the secret societies of Africa 
were of the same origin and same organisation as the mysteries— 
what we commonly understand as masonic societies. Throughout 
the world they were commonly found to be framed on a similar 
model, in the ancient mysteries of Africa, in India, among dervishes, 
among the Greeks, and among Freemasons and their imitators, 
though in reality there is not the connection between them which 
is commonly supposed. If the author be right, women among the 
Yorubas are admitted to some of the mysteries, as was the case 
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among the ancient Greeks; but the general rule is their exclusion 
and a restriction to men. A matter cursorily referred to, and 
on which more information was required, was the drum language, on 
which he (Mr. Clarke) had made a communication to the British 


Association. Another deserving of inquiry was the salute given by 
craftsmen. 


JUNE 24TH, 1884. 


Professor W. H. FLower, LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For tHe Lisrary, 


From Professor FrLower.—Catalogue and Handbook of the 
Archeological Collections, Indian Museum. 2 vols. By John 
Anderson, M.D. 

From the Association.—Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association. 
Vol. VIII, No. 6, April 1884. 

From the Society.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

February, 1884. No. 2. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. LIII, Part I, 

No. 1, 1884. 

Proceeding of the Society of Antiquaries of London. Vol. 

IX, No. 3. 

From the Epitor.—‘ Nature.” No. 763. 

— Revue Politique et Littéraire. Tom. XX XIII, No. 24. 

— Revue Scientifique. Tom. XXXIII, No. 24. 

—— “Science.” Nos. 69, 70. 


The election of A. W. Howirr Esq., F.G.S8., and the Rev. 
Lorimer Fison, M.A., as corresponding members, was announced. 


Mr. J. E. GREENHILL exhibited a large and interesting 
collection of palolithic flint implements recently found by 
him in the north-east of London; and gave a verbal description 
of the collection. 


The Director read a paper “On Pheenician Intercourse 
with Polynesia,” by Dr. 8. M. CurL, upon which Mr. J. Park 
HARRISON made some observations.. 


The PRESIDENT read the following paper :— 
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On the Size of the TeETH as a CHARACTER of RACE. 


By Henry Fiower, LLD., F.R.S., P.Z.S., 


Pres. Anthrop. Inst., Director of the Natural History Depart- 
ments of the British Museum, 


Ir has long been known that the teeth of certain races, notably 
those of the Australians, are of superior size, both actually and 
in proportion to the general stature of the individual, than are 
those of other races. It is, however, very desirable that some 
more exact information on this subject should be obtained, and 
if possible more numerical relations established, by which the 
amount of variation in the size of these organs in different races 
may be formulated and compared. 

For this purpose I have availed myself of the very large and 
varied series of skulls, now contained in the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, including those of the Barnard Davis 
collection, and having measured the greater number of them, beg 
to submit the results to the Anthropological Institute. Even in 
so large a collection, numbering over 3,000 specimens, those 
which can be made use of for this purpose are less numerous 
than might be supposed at first, in consequence of the numbers, 
—in fact, the great majority being defective in their teeth, either 
from decay or loss during life, or from their having fallen from 
the skull after death. Complete sets are extremely rare. The 
incisors and canines, owing to their simple mode of implantation, 
are most frequently lost; but the molar series, if complete and 
sound at the time of death, are in a great many cases preserved. 
Sufficient numbers for deducing any general observations could, 
in fact, only be obtained frum the latter, and those of the upper 
jaws alone have been used, because they are more numerous, so 
many skulls wanting the mandible, and because there is no need 
to measure both, as the general size of the one is necessarily 
related to, and coincides with, that of the other set. I have 
therefore taken as a test of the size of the teeth the length in a 
straight line (as measured by the sliding compasses) of the crowns 
of the five teeth of the upper molar series in situ between the 
anterior surface of the first premolar and the posterior surface 
of the third molar, which length is designated hereafter as the 
dental length (d). 

The absolute length is, however, hardly sufficient for our 
purpose in comparing races ; for the size of the individual, and of 
the cranium generally, should be taken into account, as smaller 
races and individuals might naturally be supposed to have 
smaller teeth. It is therefore necessary to find some standard 
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of length as indicating the general size of the cranium, with 
which to compare the dental length. For this purpose I have 
selected the cranio-facial axis, or basio-nasal length (BN), the 
distance between the nasion (naso-frontal suture) and basion 
ee’. (middle of anterior edge of foramen magnum), as being on the 
whole the most constant and convenient indication of general 
size. Even in this measurement there is, unfortunately, an 
element of variability introduced, independent of the actual size 
of the skull, by the inclusion of the roof of the nasal chamber, 
and the thickness of the lower border of the frontal bone; but 
putting aside occasional individual variations, this is one of the 
most constant dimensions of the cranium, and if not safe to apply 
to a single skull, will, if the averages of a sufficient number of 
| specimens are taken, afford a good standard of comparison. 
s&s In the average male skull the length is very nearly 100 
4 


| 


millimetres, in the female skull 95. Between the basio-nasal 
length and the dental length an index can be established on the 
1 d x 100 
ormula 
ig The average dental indices of the various races measured 
= appear to vary between 40 and 48, although individuals may be 
found which either fall below or exceed these numbers. The 
general average may be taken at 43. Following the convenient 
1} method of division adopted with other indices, the dental indices 
ie may be divided into three series, called respectively 

Microdont .. below 42. 
q Mesodont .. between 42 and 44. 
Megadont .. above 44. 


2 qt I may begin, for the sake of comparison, with a study of this 


= the dental index. 


| character in the Anthropoid apes, the results of which are 
lm shown in the following table. It will be observed the dental 
4 index is, in all cases, greater in the female than in the male, in 


q 

; consequence of the molar teeth of the former sex more nearly 
&g retaining their characteristic size, while the general size of the 
&g cranium, as indicated by the basio-nasal length, is diminished. 


This is very marked in the gorilla, in which animal the disparity 
between the sizes of the sexes is very great, while, in the 
chimpanzee, the male and female of which scarcely differ, the 
dental index is also almost alike. 

A similar relation of the dental index of the two sexes in the 
human species is also seen, especially in those races where the 
disparity of size between the men and women is greatest. 
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BN. d Index. 
both sexes. 
Male gorilla, average of 3 124°0 | 63°0} 50°8 } 54°1 
Female gorilla, average of 3 108°7 | 63°3| 57°3 
Male chimpanzee, average of 3 .. 96°7 | 46°0| 47°6 } 47-9 
Female chimpanzee, average of 3 88°3 | 42°7 | 48°1 
Male orang, average of 4.. 109°2} 58°0} 53°1 } 55-2 
Female orang, average of 2 90°0 | 51°56 | 57°2 
Male siamang,1 .. oe 79°0 | 33°0| 41°7 


The first three species are therefore strongly megadont, while 
in the siamang the molar teeth are scarcely larger in proportion 
to the skull than in the higher races of men. 

In twenty male British skulls, of which the teeth are suffi- 
ciently perfect to allow of measurement, the average BN is 
exactly 100 millimetres, and the average dental length is 41 
millimetres, giving an index of 41; the maximum dental length 
being 45, the minimum 35, the maximum index 45:2, and the 
minimum 35°8. 

In thirteen female British skulls, the average BN length is 
95, the average dental length 39-5, giving an average index of 
41:6. The maximum length is 43, the minimum 35. The 
maximum index is 449, the minimum 36. The remaining 
results of the measurements, which it may be hoped will be 
extended and corrected by other observers having still more 
ample material at command, are as follows. It will be observed 
that the three groups into which the races may be separated by 
the size of their teeth have a general correspondence with the 
three principal modifications of the human species: the Microdont 
section, containing all the so-called Caucasian or white races; 
the Mesodont, the Mongolian or yellow races; and the Megadont 
section, being composed exclusively of the black races, including 
the Australians. 


Number) Average 

.| Average |Average|Average| Index 

Sex. jof BN. | d. Index, | of both 
sexes, 


Microdont Races. 
British ‘ g 20 | 1000 | 41-0 | 41-0 |] 41.5 
13 95°0 | 39°5 | 41°6 
Mixed Europeans (not British) { g 
Ancient Egyptians 7 | 101°4 | 41°4 | 40°8 
g 8 | 95°9| 39°5 | 41-2 }41-0 
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Average 
Number 
Average |Average|Average} Index 
f obser- 
| | | inden. of both 
i Polynesians (mostly Sandwich 
Islanders)! | 22 | 105-3 | | 40°1 
fl. Low caste natives of Central and 
tt Southern India, mostly d ..|.. | 42 99°5 | 41°2 | 41°4 
H Mesodont Races. 
Chinese .. 3 | 12 | 98-8 | 42-1 | 42°6 
American Indians of all parts 3 | 31 99°2 | 42°5 | 42°8 
Malays of Java, Sumatra, &c. 70 99°7 | | 
P 44 | 103°0 | 44°5 | 
\ African Negroes of all parts? 9 | 26 97-9 | 43-6 | 44°6 }4s 9 
= Megadont Races. 
Melanesians (of variotis islands)..| | 21 | 102°3 | | 
Andamanese® oe oe g 9 | 94°4 | 41°9 | 44-4 
” ee ee oe 8 88°8 41°2 46 °5 
Australians | 22 | 102-5 | 45-9 | 44-8 \45-5 
| 14 | 95°5 | 44°0| 46-1 
Tasmanians 3 9 | 100°0 | 47°5 | 47°5 
‘o ? 4 95°5 | 46°5 | 48°7 
Discussion. 


Mr. Hype Crarke ventured to express a wish that Professor 
Flower had given the maximum and minimum in each case, as 
he had simply quoted the averages. An average, he would 
remark, was not a scientific fact, but rather an amusement of 
statisticians. In natural science it amounted to the suppression 
of individuality, and thereby of the real elements of description, 
definition, and classification. The method of their President was 
a tentative one, but he had great hope that it would afford a 
convenient médium for the ready determinations of characteristics, 
as, indeed; the teeth themselves had done in Zoology, and thereby 
give to anthropological determinations a definiteness which they 
had not hitherto obtained. He believed that the very determination 
of the distinctions and differentiation between male and female 
: dentition might prove ultimately a criterion for determining the 
| influence of mixture on races. 


4 Dr. Watrer Corrin begged the privilege of thanking the 
| President, on behalf of the dental profession, for a very suggestive 
d paper on a matter of great interest to them. The measurement 


which Professor Flower would doubtless find it convenient to call 


a j ' The teeth are actually larger than in Europeans, but the index is reduced by 
= the = length of the basis eranii. 

' ? In these again the index is reduced by the great length of the basis cranii. 
q 3 It is the relative but not the actual size of the teeth which brings the:e small 


people into the megadont series, among the races to which in many other respects 
it they are allied. 
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the “mesio-distal molar length,” was an important one, and con- 
veniently made upon the living subject, though unfortunately the 
other factor of the Professor’s “ dental index” must be otherwise 
inferred during life. Perhaps the most interesting point brought 
out by the statistics was that the European races were really 
within one group—the Microdont; this fact bearing upon the 
theories as to the pathological cdnditions presen in dental 
crowding and certain forms of irregularities. It was highly 
important to know something of the distribution of variations 
within the range of the groups averaged, and especially of the 
frequency of exceptional ones at the limits. 

Mr. Lewis inquired whether the teeth in all races weré of the 
same proportions, or nearly so, as it seemed that the observations. 
of the President were based solely on the space occupied by the 
three molars in line. He congratulated the President on having 
taken up a line of investigation which was apparently not only 
new, but likely to lead to important results: 


The following paper was read by the author :— 


A HINDU PROPHETESS: 
By M. J. WaALHoUSsE, Esq: 


fivé-and-thirty yeats ago, in 1850 or 1851, whieit the 
Company still bore rule, I was posted in one of the Madras 
provinces on the borders of Mysore, a jungly region, thinly 
sprinkled with villages; and one day received information from 
a Tahsildar, or native magistrate, that a certain woman, credited 
with supernatural powers, was causing terror and annoyance in 
his neighbourhood from the belief that she could inflict cholera, 
so that people were leaving their villages on her approach. I 
directed him to send her to me, but he replied that none of 
his peons, i.¢., native policemen, dared meddle with her, and 
requested me to send some of my own: So I despatched two 
constables, both Mussulmans, who despised all Hindu super- 
stitions, and they returned with her in custody, for she made no 
resistance to authority directed by an European: She proved 
to be a woman somewhat over thirty, rather tall, of composed, 
reflective demeanour, with no assumption of any unusual powers. 
She had a long thin visage, a fixed dreamy gaze, a slow, measured 
way of speaking. She belonged to the agricultural class, and was 
commonly spoken of as Ammdl, i.e., Lady or Madam; her name 
was Nagamani, or “Snake-necklace,” an allusion to the ornament 
worn by Siva. Her only attendants were a large black fi 
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and an idiot boy. I could not find that she had any system of 
extortion by threats or striking terror, but that she proceeded 
from village to village in a manner somewhat inconvenient to 
the people, fur when she wished to move on she signified her 
intention to the headman of the village, who at once supplied 
bearers, who carried her in a sort of litter in which she travelled, 
cf course without payment, and none dared refuse, or leave her 
without permission. Whilst she stayed in a village the people 
would bring her food, and often seek her judgment on family 
matters and quarrels, disputes respecting land, caste, and questions 
interesting to villagers. She would give a brief decision, and 
intimate that the curse of the god would follow disobedience, 
and it was affirmed and believed that some mishap was always 
found to result from neglect of her award. Losing parties were 
naturally galled, and after some stay in the village any accidents, 
cases of cattle-sickness and the like, came to be attributed to 
her displeasure, and hence, though she was not accustomed to 
use threats, the villagers were generally glad to see their visitor 
depart. 

I told her that these circuits and visitations could not be 
permitted, and required her to give them up. She replied 
quietly but steadily that she could not without the sanction of 
the god. There was a good deal of sickness about; harsh 
dealing with her might have had bad effect, and there was 
indeed no special ground for it. So I ordered her to be kept in 
confinement as a vagabond for the present. She obeyed passively, 
only saying that whilst confined no food should pass her lips. 
The jailor, a grim, fanatical old Mussulman, thoroughly despising 
all infidel idolatries and superstitions, asked me what food she 
was to have; she had a good deal of money with her, and a large 
amount of bits and pieces of silver, so I told him to provide her 
with good food, as she could pay for it, and to take note whether 
she ate any, mentioning what she had said. The old fellow 
grinned scornfully and said she should not deceive him. After 
about a week, however, he came to me and said, “Sir, the 
woman eats nothing; not a grain of her food is touched.” I 
answered, “ She is cheating you in some way: watch well. You 
have spies, see that no other food is conveyed to her.” But 
after a few more days he again came and declared that she still 
ate nothing; that she made no complaint, did not appear to 
suffer at all, and that he was certain no other food reached 
her, unless through the Shaitan! So I went to see her, and 
found her looking just the same, and apparently quite unaffected 
by more than a fortnight’s fast. Being then alone with her, and 
observing she was less disposed to be reserved, I desired her to 
give an account of herself and her way of life. Raising her eyes 
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with a far-away visionary look she slowly answered that when 
a girl, near Seringapatam, she was passing through a jungle when 
she met the god Siva face to face! “He entered my bosom,” she 
said. “He abides in me now; my blessing is his blessing, and 
my curse ishis curse! Hespeaks through me: the village people 
ask me questions. I know nothing of the matters, He speaks 
with my tongue: it is he who commands!” “Has he left you 
now that you are in prison?” I asked. “He has given me no 
order,” she said; “ he is my strength: when he desires I shall go.” 
She spoke in a calm, unimpassioned way, as one thoroughly 
assured. She seemed to consider herself freed from the ordinary 
rules and observances of Hindu life, which is at almost every 
hour governed by ceremonials connected with astrology and the 
changes of the moon: the cunstantly recurring fasts and festivals 
were disregarded by her. Those who know Hindu inner life 
will understand how great such heresy would seem ; but she did 
not pretend to be a devotee, nor to any knowledge of magic and 
spells in which Hindus in every rank firmly and abjectly believe, 
though such pretence would certainly have increased her 
influence. There is nothing that more colours Hindu life than 
the belief in the efficacy of Mantras—certain forms of prayer or 
powerful words—by which all the changes and relations of life 
may be influenced for good or ill, and the gods even may be 
bound. This idea runs through all Indian literature, and 
operates in all business and undertakings. Only Brahmans and 
devotees can properly know and use these powerful words, and 
they are forbidden to women; but vulgar magicians often 
pretend to their knowledge. This woman was said to use one 
Mantra, the Panchdxiéiram, or Five-lettered Spell. Laying her 
hand on a string of the rough round excrescences commonly 
called Brahming beads—properly Rudrdkshas, i.c., eyes of Siva, 
because said to have been tears wept by him—she would 
utter over them the words Nama Sivaya (Salutation to Siva), 
whereby the beads became endowed with fortunate properties. 
The Brahmans must have regarded this much as a priest would 
regard a layman pronouncing the absolution, for it is a great 
and holy Mantra, but they held their peace ; once, indeed, in a 
well-known Hindu poem a princess is recorded to have learnt 
and used it, with miraculous effect. 

However, not to be tedious, after this woman had been in 
confinement some five weeks, during which she conducted 
herself very quietly, and it could never be discovered that any 
food passed her lips, it seemed unadvisable and useless to detain 
her, so I proposed to send her back to her own neighbourhood 
of Seringapatam. She acquiesced, and I caused the many pieces 
of silver she had to be sold, gave her the proceeds, nearly four 
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hundred rupees, and sent her across the Mysore border with her 
monkey and the idiot boy, who had meanwhile been well cared 
for by the villagers. It was not a very safe country to travel 
through, but her reputation was a sufficient safeguard, and I 
never heard of her afterwards. 

It seemed to me that her case enabled one in some measure to 
realise those stories of women of commanding influence who have 
from time to time appeared in all ages and countries; and amid 
cultivated, no less than rude and “barbarous, races exercised a 
mysterious power, and left an impression that time and change 
failed to efface. Such were those problematical personages the 
Sibyls—vesse]ls of the Deity, as the word is said to imply— 
whether they numbered four or ten, for all traditions concern- 
ing them are indistinct and cloudy: certain, however, it is that 
the writings of one of them were treasured through the early 
centuries of Rome, and solemnly consulted in all emergencies 
and the verses still extant, called Sibylline, were held in 
reverence by the early Chureh, and quoted concurrently with 
Scripture.’ On the walls of the famous Sistine chapel in the centre 
of Catholic Christendom the mightiest genius of modern art has 
depicted the Sibyls seated with the great prophets of the Law 
in sublime contemplation of the unfolding of the Christian 
dispensation. In the old world for many ages the Pythian 
priestesses were held in the highest reverence. That long line 
of venerable and august virgin prophetesses is one of the 
strangest and least understood phenomena of antiquity. All we 
know is that, like the Sibyls, the god was held to possess and 
speak through them, when inspired by the mysterious exhala- 
tion. They too must have been women of that strange personal 
authority that forces men to listen and obey. Amid the acutest 
and most civilised nations of antiquity their reputation was 
maintained for ages. All sought their counsel, States and 
kings as well as individuals, and it is not probable such a state 
of things would have continued without general success, or even 
with much failure; nor is it to be supposed, according to modern 
popular notions, that all was trickery and collusion. 


“ Never from lips of cunning fell 
The thrilling Delphian oracle.” 


In Holy Writ, too, we read (Judges iv) that “ Deborah the 
prophetess judged Israel ; and the children of Israel came up to 
her for judgment” as she sat under her palm-tree; and with 
triumphant inspiration she sang that great ode of victory and 
exultation over the defeated King of Canaan. 

' Dies iree—dies illa. 


Solvet seeclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sibylla. 
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No less, too, the rude and warlike tribes that journeyed from 
the German forests to overthrow and destroy the civilisation of 
the Roman world acknowledged the mystic influence of prophetic 
women, and regarded them even as goddesses. Those huge- 
limbed warriors, who lived but for war and battle, bowed with 
unbounded reverence to the Alruna maidens, who from their 
retreats in caverns or river-islands delivered the mandates of 
the gods and inspired unconquerable courage. In the reign of 
Vespasian, one of them, called by Roman historians Veleda, by 
her inspiring prophetic utterances incited her countrymen to 
withstand for a considerable period the advance of the Romans 
on the Rhine. A distorted tradition of those awe-inspiring 
women, in a malignant and evil aspect, may have been in 
Shakespeare’s mind when he drew the weird sisters—no vulgar 
witches in his view, but posters of the sea and land, commanding 
the winds and tempests and stirring up the evil passions of men to 
deadly issues; and Walter Scott has pictured the last descendant 
of the Alruna prophetesses of the North in Norna of the Fitful 
Head, the stately old Reimikennar, who knew the runes, could 
stay the tempest, look into the future, and whose ban was 
universally dreaded. 

It seems of some anthropological interest to note the ap- 
pearance from time to time in widely separated ages, lands, and 
races, of remarkable women, distinguished by the same general 
characteristics, claiming the same preternatural experiences and 
powers, and leaving a lasting impression on popular remem- 
brance. Still the traditions of them convey picturesque and 
striking images:—the Sibyl, royally arrayed, in her cavern, 
overladen, and striving with frenzied action to shape the divine 
message into utterance; the Pythia, long-robed and crowned 
with the mystic fillets of wool, seated on the tripod, awaiting the 
inspiration of the god; and the stately Veleda, shut in her tower 
by the Rhine, invisible to all, except the chosen kinsman who 
received and imparted her commands (Tacitus, “ Hist.,” iv, 65). 

Some may have noticed in the gardens of the Luxembourg the 
fine statue in which one of the best French sculptors has embodied 
his conception of this grand seeress. I will conclude with one 
of these weird women, once famous in England, and hardly yet 
forgotten. In 1686a curious pamphlet was published in London 
giving an account of Mother Shipton, “the Yorkshire prophetess.” 
She was born in the reign of Henry VII, and, the chronicle 

says, “got a name far and near for a cunning woman, or a 
woman of the foresight, so that her words began to be counte 
She was of tall and somewhat forbidding presence, and vulgar 
talk soon invested her with the traditional witch-attributes 
and ascribed her birth to diabolical parentage. It is recorded 
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that not only private persons resorted to her, but “people of 
the greatest quality ;’ amongst them Cardinal Wolsey, of whom 
she said, when it was reported that he intended to retire 
and live at York, that he should never come thither, and 
indeed when within sight of York he was suddenly recalled 
by the king’s messengers, and died soon after at Leicester. 
Like the Pythia she at times delivered obscure prophecies in 
rough verses, several of which, it is recorded, were taken down 
by the Abbot of Beverley, and kept in the Abbey till the 
dissolution. Some have been handed down, and held to fore- 
shadow the Great Fire of London, the reign of Elizabeth, the 
execution of Charles I, and other public events. Not long ago a 
series of clever forgeries attributed to her were put into circula- 
tion. During her long life this “famous prophetess and Siby],” 
as she is termed, appears to have maintained her reputation, 
and died at the age of seventy-three on a day predicted by herself. 
She left a deep impression on popular memory, not yet effaced, and 
even now shares with royalty and great’ personages the distinc- 
tion of being adopted as a sign for inns,—there is a well-known 
example here in northern London,—and still when the East-end 
mechanic goes on a holiday in early summer entomologising, as 
many do, he looks in the hay-fields for a day-flying moth, in the 
lines and marks on whose wings the features of a human face 
with long crooked nose and chin are thought to be discerned, 
and calls it “the Mother Shipton.” 


The following paper was read by the author, and illustrated 
by the exhibition of a large collection of implements :— 


On certain LESS FAMILIAR Forms of PALAOLITHIC FLINT 
IMPLEMENTS from the GRAVEL at READING. 


By O. A. SHRUBSOLE, F.G.S. 


(Wire Pirate 


THE purpose of the present paper is to draw attention to some 
of the less familiar forms of paleolithic implements. As, how- 
ever, most of the specimens to which reference will be made 
have been obtained from the high-level gravel of the Thames 
valley near Reading, it may be convenient in the first instance 
briefly to refer to that gravel, and to the conditions under which 
the implements have occurred, in order to arrive at some 
appr ximate idea of their geological age. I do not in any way 
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regard the forms as characteristic of this locality. It simp 
happens that it has not been convenient to explore other jews | 
with the same minuteness as is requisite to procure these minor 
and somewhat neglected forms. 

Implement-bearing gravel is present at Reading at various 
points. The precise point from which most of the examples 
have been taken is the Grovelands gravel-pit, situated on the 
south side of the Thames, at about a mile from Reading, on the 
road leading to the village of Tilehurst,’ and at an elevation at 
the surface of 79 feet above the level of the Thames at the 
nearest point, and 197 feet above the sea level. The hill at 
Caversham on the opposite side of the Thames contains a thin 
deposit of implement-bearing gravel at a still greater elevation 
than that, namely, 113 feet above the river level. It will thus 
be seen that we are concerned with some of the older gravels of 
the Thames valley. 

Flint implements, when they occur here, appear to be related 
to the basal part of this gravel. Their occasional occurrence 
also at the top, in a zone of whitish flint, has to be accounted 
for. It is possible that this may represent a later epoch of 
man’s occupation of the district. There is no great difference 
in type so far as can be judged at present. The difference of 
patina and exterral condition is obvious, but that is not a radical 
distinction. So far as one can judge from a limited number of 
specimens, the nature of the flint used and the frequent utilisa- 
tion of outside flakes, and of pebbles, appear to indicate that, 
when the implements near the surface were fabricated, good 
flint material was scarce, which may agree with the post-Glacial 
origin of at least this upper portion of the gravel deposit. 

Regarding the depth at which flint implements are usually 
found in other localities, there is a mass of evidence showing 
that the relics of man are met with chiefly, although not exclu- 
sively, at the very deepest part of the high-level gravel deposits. 

The depth at which implements have been found in the valley 
of the Somme is wellknown. At Mesvin, near Mons, they occur 
“at the base of the gravel.” Various instances are named b 
Dr. Evans relating to the valleys of the Ouse, Lark, Little Ouse 
and Thames (Acton). General Pitt Rivers states emphatically 
that the implements at Ealing Dean were all found to lie “ almost 
invariably at the bottom of the gravel.” Some of the imple- 
ments found by Mr. Worthington G. Smith in north London, 
were at 12 feet and 30 feet respectively from the surface. 


' A description of this deposit, with figures of many of the on found 
in it, by Dr. Joseph Stevens, will be found in the “ Journ. Brit. Arche. Assoc.,” 
1881. 


2 A. Priart, Rapport Societé des Sciences, &c. (Hainaut, 1872). 
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Without going into the question of gravel deposits of different 
geological age, the general fact seems prominent, that when 
these are implement-bearing, the implements, if of one age only, 
are found not far from the base, and this position seems signi- 
ficant of the fact that the implements are at least as old as the 
gravel itself, and perhaps older. 

Referring to our Reading gravels, how comes it, we may ask, 
that a great part of the deposit gives little or no sign of human 
existence? According to the formerly-received view—in post- 
Glacial times, but still under rigorous climatic conditions, a race 
of palzolithic men inhabited the banks of these rivers, but as the 
climate gradually improved, and the snows melted, the race also 
disappeared. Nor could this, although post-Glacial, have been 
a very recent event, for these slow-flowing rivers have (according 
to this theory) first covered up the great mass of the implements 
with 10 feet or so of gravel, and then excavated their channels, 
as at Reading, as much as 75 or even 113 feet deeper, thus 
doing, in a portion of the post-Glacial era, immensely more 
work than had been done in all the previous Miocene and 
Pliocene times. Now, it is obvious that the Thames, for 
example, is not deepening its channel. It possesses no erosive 
power, and during the present geological epoch there has been 
nothing, as far as I can conceive, which could have given it any 
considerable erosive power. ‘The power by which a river erodes 
and deepens its channel is that of gravitation aided by the coarse 
detritus borne by its stream; but, if the fall of the river be not 
great, this detritus becomes a burden, and is deposited in the 
river-bed, or on its banks in time of flood. Moreover, if the 
excavation of the Thames valley were the work of post-Glacial 
times, through what channels, it may be asked, was the 
drainage of the land effected in post-Eocene times ? 

These are the difficulties which beset the theory of the post- 
Glacial formation of our high-level gravel by the present rivers ; 
and I have long been unable to satisfy myself that this theory is 
the correct one. The newer views propounded by Professor 
James Geikie and Mr. Searles V. Wood, F.G.S., have appeared 
to me to present the better explanation. 

Professor Phillips has shown by a sketch map in his work on 
“The Geology of Oxford and the Thames Valley” that the effect of 
a submergence of only 250 feet would be to introduce the sea into 
the entire Thames valley system, converting it into a sea-loch. 
Mr. Searles V. Wood, who has made this subject peculiarly his 
own, regards the high-level gravel of the Thames valley as 
having been formed during the depression and subsequent 
emergence of this part of Britain. The gravel and sand asso- 
ciated with Cyrena (Corbicula) fluminalis, he regards as a distinct 
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formation, and as having been accumulated during a later re- 
depression of moderate extent. I do not myself offer an opinion 
upon this point, merely observing that in some places we must 
expect the gravels to have become somewhat mixed up. 

With regard, then, to the implements found at the basal 
portion of the gravel at Reading, they may be Glacial or pre- 
Glacial according to Mr. Wood, or, according to Professor Geikie, 
inter-Glacial or pre-Glacial. 

What seems to be indicated by the facts is that before Great 
Britain became unsuited to support mammalian life by the 
advance of the great ice sheet, or by submergence, a population 
existed at least in the southern and eastern parts of England. 
Various considerations would lead us to suppose that, before 
the cold became intense, that population had spread over those 
districts in which the supply of freshly-quarried flint was 
plentiful and the other conditions of life were favourable. At 
what precise epoch this migration took place, the materials at 
present available do not enable us to determine. 

The occurrence of pebbles of quartz, quartzite, &c., from the 
Triassic conglomerates in the Thames valley gravels has been 
sometimes relied upon as evidence of their post-Glacial age. To 
this it may be said that gravel may exist under conditions not 
adapted to support human life, and therefore, for the origin of 
the implements on which the gravel is superimposed, we may 
have to look back to a period which shall present the necessary 
conditions. Pebbles of quartz and quartzite, moreover, have 
been found in the basement bed of the Norwich crag,’ showing 
that their dispersion commenced ata very early period in that 
epoch which is covered by the wide term Glacial. 

The organic remains which have been met with at the Grove- 
lands gravel-pit comprise Kyuus, Bos, Elephas primigenius, 
Cervus (sp.), and Rhinoceros tichorhinus. No contemporaneous 
shells, whether marine or fluviatile, have, so far as I know, been 
met with. 

Implements do not occur in much abundance in the Grove- 
lands gravel. Haches of the fine-pointed type, such as have 
been found in the Bedford gravels, at Acton, and in north-east 
London, have not hitherto been met with. The instruments 
found are more or less ovate, of moderate size, and abraded, or 
worn by use. Large and very rude tools are also met with. 

I now propose to describe some of the forms of implements 
found here which to me have proved the most interesting. My 
experience leads me to concur in the remark of Mr. W. G. Smith 
that “no greater mistake can be made than the getting together 


! H. B. Woodward, in “ Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc.,”’ 1884, p. 294. 
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of the more highly-finished and perfect implements,” if this be 
done to the exclusion of implements which not the less truly 
carry the evidence of human fabrication. 

ith the intention, therefore, of rejecting nothing that can 
throw light upon the habits of life of ancient races, I have not 
thrown away any flint, however slightly it may have been 
worked, if it has appeared to me to indicate intelligent inten- 
tion and purpose. The few visits which I have paid to other 
implement-bearing gravel deposits have convinced me that 
these less recognised forms are not peculiar to any one locality. 
They do not, however, as a rule, find their way into museums, or 
much attract the notice of collectors. 


Grooved or hollowed scraping, planing, and polishing tools. 


I do not pretend to have been the first observer of tools of 
this type, but I wish to draw attention to their general prevalence 
and abundance in the gravels. It does not appear to have been 
sufticiently recognised that, with man in a primitive state, 
availing himself mainly of the natural forms of growth of wood, 
of bone, or of horn, his joinery-tools (so to speak) must 
necessarily have been incurved in outline, so as to be adapted to 
the form of the material operated upon. Thus, in man’s early 
stages, almost everything that he has to do with is rounded. 
His hut is frequently round, and the poles which support it or 
form the flooring (where such exists), his spear, his club, his 
arrows and bow, his weapon handles, are rounded also. 

A marked form of this type of implement is shown in Plate XI, 
fig. 1, which is a thin flake with a semi-circular recess worked 
in one side of it, and worn as if by repeated use. Tools of this 
kind, referable to the Neolithic period, have been already 
recognised under the designation of “hollow scrapers,” a term 
which, although it has the merit of having come into general use, 
somewhat vaguely describes the peculiar instruments referred 
to. In the Pitt Rivers collection these forms are described as 
“ planes for forming the shafts of spears and arrows.” 

As regards the Cave period also these forms have been met 
with in various localities. Several are figured and described in 
the “ Reliquiz Aquitanice.” 

Unless we have formed an @ priori opinion that the men who 
fabricated the palolithic gravel implements were savages just 
capable of chipping stones and nothing more, it would seem 
natural to suppose that the same type which presents itself in 
the caves would be present in the gravels also. Such is indeed 
the case; but owing to the unpretending appearance of these 
tools their relative abundance has not been generally suspected. 
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Individual specimens have been occasionally referred to. I 
believe they will be found to be common in all implement- 
bearing gravels. 

At the Grovelands gravel-pit, for instance, they are far more 
numerous than haches, as might be expected. They are also 
much more abundant than any other form of scraping tool, and 
I think I may go so far as to say that they are more abundant 
than any other form of tool whatever. The same may be said 
of other localities which have been worked with the same 
minuteness. Fig. 7, for instance, the first implement found, 
I believe, by any one in this locality, approaches this type, as 
having apparently been used for scraping. 

When a series of these tools is examined it becomes evident 
that they were not only “used for scraping,” but were intended 
to be so used. It would not be just, I venture to think, to 
characterise them as casual make-shifts. Many of them, no 
doubt, were quickly made; and the varieties of the type are so 
numerous that it seems to be indicated that the uses to which 
they were put were various, and also that there was less con- 
servatism of form in regard to these every-day tools than there 
was in regard to the more elaborate implements. Although 
doubtless any convenient flakes of flint were generally utilised, 
and in some cases with a slight amount of preparation, yet it is 
obvious that in other cases a considerable amount of pains was 
taken, the hollow having been carefully punched out. 

Fig. 2 will exemplify this. The tendency of the type is to 
develope into a crescent-shaped outline, as in fig. 3. It does not 
appear to me likely that, if the curved edge were of more utility 
than a straight one, the desired form would have been obtained 
by the slow and laborious process of rubbing anything less hard 
than flint itself. 

The hache itself, or a hache-shaped implement, was frequently 
used as a scraping tool.? Figs. 4 and 6 will illustrate this. I 
have observed the scraping-groove in instruments fiom St. 
Acheul near the apex, which is not a point but a chisel-like 
termination. It is amusing to notice that sometimes the well- 
intentioned zeal of the gravel-digger has apparently corrected 
this deviation from the orthodox weapon-type. One implement, 
also from St. Acheul, presents this character very distinctly. In 
addition to a slight scraping-grove near the apex, it has a semi- 
circular depression in one side, which is worn smooth except at 
the edge. Possibly it may have been also used to render thongs 


of leather supple or pliable, for which purpose the Eskimo are 
said to use the teeth. 


' Dr. Evans, “ Ancient Stone Implements,” pp. 499, 515. 532. 
4 See Dr. Evans’s “ Ancient Stone Implements.” 
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A few illustrations are given in order to convey an idea of 
the variety of form which this type of instrument exhibits. 
These varieties may, in a rough sort of classification, be arranged 
under three sub-types. 

1. The compound or combination scraper, presenting both a 
curved and an incurved outline, or otherwise subserving some 
other use. 

2. The scraper proper, whether small in size and held between 
the fingers and thumb, or fitting the palm of the hand. Some 
have a duplication of the grooves or hollows, and might be called 
pin-polishers. 

3. The hollow chisel or plane, the curved recess being at the 
extremity, not the side of the instrument, as fig. 11. Usually 
this tool is sufficiently large to admit of the application of 
considerable muscular force. It might be described as a two- 
handed plane or shaving tool. 

Fig. 10 is an interesting exdmple of this class. It doubtless 
originally had a sharp planing edge, but it has the appearance 
of having been thoroughly worn out in use. 

Little need be said as to the significance of the constant 
occurrence of tools of this class in these ancient gravels. 
Ancient they must be, whatever theory of their origin we 
accept ; but they do not reveal to us any traces of an absolutely 
primitive condition of man. Any race which shaped these 
scraping tools must have had a long period of development 
behind it, since the mental power indicated in the preparation 
of tools wherewith to manufacture other tools, and the skill 
indicated in the working of the other instruments found, demand 
for their evolution a very considerable antiquity. 

Forms such as these serve to connect the river-gravels, so- 
called, more closely, from an archeological point of view, with 
the cave-deposits. We cannot, on account of the greater energy 
of the destructive forces which have operated in the case of the 
gravels, produce from that source bone pins, harpoons, or arrow 
tips, but we can produce the tools with which in all probability 
these were prepared and polished. 

There is no kind of scraping tool found in the caves which has 
not its prototype in the gravels. The evidence, whether from the 
one stage or the other, seems to show that the pointed instruments 
of paleolithic man were mainly of bone or horn. I submit, then, 
that we must not expect the gravel to yield more than can be 
fairly required of it. Let it be remembered that, in gravels of 
this age, not a single contemporaneous shell has, as far as I know, 
been found. Whether the men who fabricated these implements 
were acquainted with the uses of the bow and arrow is a question 
which the evidence does not permit us to settle either way. 
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I am not disposed to regard these Reading implements as 
forming a link connecting the older gravel period in time with 
that of the caves of the reindeer period. 

They show rather how slow has been the march of human 
progress, and that the different stages have more in common 
than is sometimes supposed. 


Knives or cutting tools. 


No one who is familiar with the contents of a paleolithic 
gravel-pit can have failed to recognise the large number of 
flakes that frequently occur. It is obvious that many of these 
are not the débris of manufacture. 

General Pitt Rivers has classified these flakes as “ridge- 
flakes,” “slice-flakes,” and “large flakes.” The furms which they 
individually present are, I think, a guide to their probable use. 
It only needs experiment to demonstrate that the natural edge 
of a flint flake is sharper than any edge that can be obtained by 
chipping. I regard, therefore, these flakes as cutting tools when 
not scraping tools. The small or two-edged flake would be used 
for purposes where little force was required. The large flake 
with a thick end capable of being grasped in the palm would be 
a powerful cutting tool. The edge, it is true, would quickly 
fracture, but the tool itself would be quickly made. 

The heavy “chopper” (so called)—the type, for instance, of 
Le Moustier—seems intended to act more by its weight than 
anything else. 

Fig. 8 represents an interesting relic from the Grovelands 
gravel-pit, namely, two pieces of bone which bear the marks of 
some sharp cutting instrument both at the ends and on the 
surface, which appears to have been scraped. On showing the 
bones to Mr. William Davies, of the British Museum, he at once 
saw that they were parts of the radius of a Bos, which had been 
split. The pieces when fitted together still leave a gap longi- 
tudinally. Such pains as these fragments indicate can hardly 
have been taken merely to extract the marrow. 


Wedges. 


In fig. 5 I have represented a form which I at first took to 
be a scraper with the recess very carefully chipped. 

Since finding other allied forms, however, I propose to regard 
it as a wedge until some better interpretation of it can be found. 
The hollow in the thick end would answer the purpose of pre- 
venting the mallet from slipping when a blow was struck, or 
would receive a piece of wood to deaden the blow. 


200 Description of Plate. 


Saws. 


Fig. 1 seems adapted to perform the functions also of asaw. 
It is not quite an isolated example. 


Description of Plate XT. 


Fig. + Hollowed scrapers or polishers. Fig. 1 is also a saw. 


3. Convex and concave scraper. 

4. Hand polisher and scraper. 

5. Wedge. The thick end hollowed. 

6. Multiple-grooved polisher. Hache type. 

7. Probably a scraping tool. Much abraded. 

8.a and b. Two halves of a portion of a radius of Bos 
split longitudinally, showing work done by a cutting 
tool at each end. The fine notches on the surface 
might be made by a similar tool in the process of 
scraping. 

» 9. Double-grooved polisher. 

, 10. and 11. Planes for working cylindrical surfaces, 
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